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HAND-MADE FURNITURE 


ADE throughout in our own 
workshops by Old English 
Handicraft methods in contra- 

distinction to the modern factory 
practice of mass production, the above 
embodies the finest materials and 
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Booksellers by Appotnitment to His Majesty the Bes 
and established in 1790, have an extensive Department 


\| for scarce and valuable ttems in English Literature. 


|] Zhev have always on hand, a large stock of the Works 
of CHARLES DICKENS in the original monthly 
| parts, and other issues; and will be willing to consider 
the purchase of ttems of Dickensian interest. 


4] Zhe best Library and Modern Editions of Dickens are 
on view, and all current literature relating to the Master. 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone - - - Mayfair 1223 & 1224 
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A CHOICE SERIES OF 


SIXTEEN DICKENS COACHING PICTURES 


Painted by A. Ludovici. 
Color Facsimiles reproduced by our famous “ Oilette’’ Process. 


These popular pictures faithfully illustrate the scenes and characters so inimitably 
portrayed by the great Novelist. 


Published in the following sizes :— 


36s. per Set of Four. 
10s. per Set of Four. 


No. 1 to 16, in large size. 
Size of picture, 204 by 12. 
Size of picture, 12 by 6}. 


No. 11. 
the Blue Lion, Muggleton. 


No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 


Mr, Pickwick and his Friends arrive at 
(From Set No, 3.) 


SET 1. 
The Meeting of Pip and Estella in 
the Inn Yard. 
David Copperfield arrives in London. 
Nicholas Nickleby’s departure for 
Dotheboys Hall. 
Mr. Pickwick, his Friends, and Mr. 
Alfred Jingle start for Rochester. 


SET 2. 
David Copperfield on his way to 
School, 
Mr. Pecksniff leaves for London, 
The Election at Eatanswill. 
On the Road to Dingley Dell. 


Nos, 1 to 16, small size, 
Size of paper, 29 by 24 ins. 
Size of paper, 18 by 13 ins. 


No. 13. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


13, 
14, 


15. 
16. 


David Copperfield’s first sight of 
London. (From Set No. 4.) 


SET 3. 


David Copperfield bids farewell to 
the Micawber family. 

Mr. Pecksniff and the Miss 
Pecksniff return from London. 
Mr. Pickwick and his Friends arrive 

at the Blue Lion, Muggleton. 
Nicholas Nickleby on the road to 
Dotheboys Hall. 


SET 4. 


David Copperfield’s First Sight of 
London. 

The Pickwickians leave the Golden 
Cross for Rochester. 

Tom Pinch departs to seek his Fortune 

The Pickwickians arrive at Eatans- 
will. 
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DICKENS CHARACTER STUDIES. 
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GOING THE PACE. 


No. 8572. 


Size oF Picture, 11} By 8 Ins. 


up. 


No. 8573. I’m so ’Umble. 
No. 8574. Barkis is Willin’. 


Series 4094. Size of Picture, 8} by 6. 


MRS. GAMP AND BETSY PRIG. 


BE 


OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE. 


A HALT BY THE WAY. 


Waiting for something to turn 


Size or Mount, I9 sy 14 1s. 


No. 8575. The Two Wellers. ‘ 

. 8576. Peggotty and Little Em’ly. 

No. 8577. The Pickwick Club. 

No, 8578. Little Nell and her Grandfather. 


No 


Size of Paper, 144 by 10 ins. 6s. per Set of Four. 


TROTTY VECK AND HIS DAUGHTER MEG. 
LITTLE NELL. 


To be obtained of all Art Dealers. 
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Raphael House, Moorfields, London, B.G2 
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CHRISTMAS 
CANDLES 


THE BITTER WINDS pee 


have left many little ones in distress. 


DURING THE YEAR 876 such 


children have been received in the 
Children’s Home and there ts still a 


WAITING LIST oF 103 MORE 


FOR WHOM we mean to find a 


home before Christmas. 


WILL YOU LIGHT A CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE 


BY SENDING five guineas to secure 
immediate admission for ‘‘ one of these 
little ones” 2 
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To the Rev. W. Hopson Smirxu (Principal) , i 
National Children’s Home and Orphanage. 

(Founded by Dr. StepHENSON.) : 

29 Branches. 4,000 Children. 

Chief Offices : Highbury Park, London, N.5 : 

Please LIGHT A CANDLE for me by taking achild } 

into the Home from the Waiting List. I enclose Five } 
Guineas, and should be glad to have some particulars of the } 
child received. : 


General Treasure: ape CuarLes C, WAKEFIELD, Bart., C.B.E. 
Sir THomas Bartow, M.D., ot 
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To Dickens Lovers 
A Charming Christmas Present 


THE HOLLY-TREE 


And other Christmas Stories 


BY 
CHARLES DICKENS 
Copiously illustrated by 
ERNEST H. SHEPARD 


With its 31 full-page illustrations 
on Art paper in full colour and 
Sepia, this volume is a beautiful 
production, which every Dickens 
lover will delight to possess. 

Mr. Shepard has been most 
successful in conveying the 
‘atmosphere’ so essential in 
any Dickensian subject, and his 
portrayal of the characters in 
these Stories is both charming 
and artistic. 6s. net. 


London: PARTRIDGE 
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MAGGS BROTHERS 


34 & 35 CONDUIT STREET 


New Bond Street, London, W. 
Dealers in Rare BOOKS, PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS. 


Speciality. 


First Editions—Presentation Copies, MSS.,. Autograph 
Letters, etc., of Celebrated Authors of the XIXth 
Century, including THACKERAY, DICKENS, 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, MEREDITH, 
SWINBURNE, STEVENSON, and 
Other Great Writers. 


Also Coloured Plate Books and Books illustrated by famous Artiste 


Items of Rarity and Interest Always Gladly Purchased. 
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Two PORTLY 
BENEVOLENT 


GENTLEMEN 
CALLED UPON 


Mr. SCROOGE 


They wanted a donation for a charitable object. The more portly 
one said ‘‘We choose this time because it is the time of all others 
when Want is keenly felt and Abundance rejoices. What shall I 
put you down for ?”’ 
IELD-MARSHAL EARL HatcG chooses this time to 
1% appeal to all members of the Fellowship for 
donations towards the work of helping thou- 
sands of Ex-Service Men, their Dependants, War 
Widows and Orphans who are faced with the Spectre 
of Want. In the last six years over two million pounds 
have been spent assisting deserving cases, over half a 
million have been advanced in loans to help establish 
men in business. £256,000 has already been repaid, 
£1,400,000 has been issued to relieve actual distress 
caused through unemployment, and some million 
cases have been assisted. 


These figures speak for themselves, and Earl Haig is 
confident that the members of the Fellowship will re- 
spond generously to this appeal in order that thousands 
of families throughout the land may be assisted during 
the coming months. 


Contributions should be sent to: 


The Organising Sec. (Capt. W. B. Wilcox, M.B.E.) 
Earl Haig’s British Legion Fund, 


26 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.1 
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The Book The book chosen by the Fellowship for special reading 
for 1927. during the present season is A Tale of Two Cities. 


; I say “special reading” advisedly; not liking the 
expression “* study,” used by some branches, as it lends itself to detract 
from the amount of pleasure that is to be derived from the simple 
reading of a Dickens book. It is regrettable that several branches 
have selected other books for this season, but it is hoped that all 
branches will strictly adhere to the one book next season. In this 
number will be found a masterly biographical: introduction to the 
story by Mr. Arthur Waugh, and an interesting account by Sir John 
Martin-Harvey of how “ The Only Way ” was conceived and launched 
close on twenty-eight years ago. In the March issue will appear an 
article on “ One of the Cities,” by that well-known authority on London, 
Mr. KE. Beresford Chancellor. 

** 


x * x xk 
Arnold There was no fluttering in the dove cotes over the 
Bennett. “review” of this book by Mr. Arnold Bennett in a 


London newspaper. I have the greatest admiration 
for the work of Arnold Bennett ; the whole series occupies a prominent 
position on my shelves ; but a novelist, however honoured in his craft, 
is not the best critic of a brother novelist’s work, and an avowed anti- 
Dickensian was not the proper person to be entrusted with this task; nor 
was the book chosen by any means typical of Dickens’s work and genius. 

I had intended to say little in reference to this matter, but Mr. 
J. W. T. Ley has sent me a note, part of which so touches the issue 
that I feel I must print it here. 


Mr. Bennett has never had any affinity with Dickens. Twenty- 
three years ago he wrote that Dickens, in common with Thackeray, 
was: ‘‘ being read less and less by the handful of literary experts and 
enthusiasts who ultimately make and unmake literary reputations, 
who ultimately influence the general body of public opinion.” He 

B 
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expressed at that time his own inability to respond to Dickens. 
Events have proved Mr, Bennett entirely in the wrong ; the literary 
experts have done precious little else in the meantime but read 
Dickens and sing his praises. Mr. Chesterton, the late Sir Robertson 
Nicoll, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and other men who are generally 
regarded as literary experts, have not tired of paying tribute to his 
greatness; and the literary ‘‘enthusiasts’’ have shown their 
enthusiasm for him to the highest degree. 

There could be little purpose in noting in detail Mr. Bennett’s 
criticism of A Tale of Two Cities. Would it be doing Mr. Bennett 
an injustice to say that one wishes this book could have come into his 
hands without any knowledge on his part as to its authorship ? 

There is, unfortunately, in Mr. Bennett a constitutional—a temper- 
amental prejudice against Dickens. He could not approach Dickens 
in anything like an affirmative state of mind. Not that one admits 
that we should form an estimate of Dickens on A Tale of Two Cities. 
It is an almost humorless book ; by no Dickensian standard can it be 
judged: it stands apart. But, with his complete lack of affinity 
with Dickens, Mr. Bennett cannot approach this book in a detached 
frame of mind. Immediately he meets Lucie Manette, oh, horrors! 
memories of the insipidities of Kate Nickleby, Florence Dombey, 
Agnes Wickfield, Rose Maylie and the rest, rush upon him ! 

But chalk and cheese, oil and water, sand and sugar: mix ’em, 
and they don’t mix. It is the humour of Dickens that is Mr. 
Bennett’s stumbling block, though he himself thinks it is something 
else altogether. Read the story of Elsie in Riceyman’s Steps—a 
truly great book that will live long—and this inability to appreciate 
Dickens will not be so difficult to understand. Pity, pity, pity ! no 
Joving tenderness ; because there is no humour. 

X* X 
Cruikshank How many people fall into the error of always associating 
or Phiz. Cruikshank with Dickens. Even the editor of the 
newspaper printing Mr. Bennett’s ‘* review,” finding it 
necessary to enliven it, inserted one of Phiz’s drawings and labelled it 
* After Cruikshank.”’ Yes, a very long way after! Cruikshank illus: 


trated only two of the earliest works, Sketches by Boz and Oliver Twist. 
es ** Male 


Dickens’s Our old friend, Mr. Arthur Humphreys, the founder 
First of the Manchester Branch, has been delving into the 
Schoolmaster. question of William Giles, who was Dickens’s school- 

master at Chatham. There were two of the same name, 
father and son, and both were in the Baptist Ministry, which has caused 
some confusion, the elder Giles, minister at Preston, being constantly 
referred to as Dickens’s schoolmaster. The correct Giles, after leaving 
Chatham in 1831, settled near Manchester, and some ten years later 
moved to Liverpool. Mr. Humphreys’s booklet is illustrated with a 
series of interesting facsimile letters from Dickens to Giles. 

* 


ee ee 
Coincidences How small is the world, and how great the Dickens 
of Names. Fellowship !_ There was an interesting letter in the 


July Dickensian from a member, Miss Gertrude Toplis, 
of London (N.), and yet we have another member in Miss G. Toplis 
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(Grace), also of London (N.W.1), neither related nor known to one 
another. And now other instances. Iam often complimented on the 
beautiful paintings exhibited at the Royal Academy and elsewhere 
{not forgetting the Queen’s Doll House), which I do not paint; 
and Mr. Walter Dexter, R.B.A., is, I fear, often blamed for the 
inaccuracy of the Dickens books he did not write; yet neither 
is related, though well known to the other: and, Mr. John F. 
Dexter, the greatest living authority on the first editions of 
Dickens and on the drawings of Phiz, the proud possessor of the 
finest collection of Dickensiana in this country, is not related, 
and, unfortunately, unknown in the flesh, to the editor of The 
Dickensian. 


* ok * * 2 
Dickens In the next issue will appear an interestingly informative 
and the article on Dickens from the histrionic point of view by 
Stage. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross—an authority on all things 


connected with the theatre, none the less than on 
Dickens: it has been, unfortunately, crowded out from this number. 
There is quite a deal of interest in Dickens and the stage just now. 
Mr. Cecil Palmer announces a book on “ The Actor in Dickens,” but 
it will not be published in time to review in this number: and Mr. 
Harvey Darton has sent me a sumptuous volume alluringly entitled 
“Mr. Vincent Crummles, his Theatre and his Times.” More than 
half the book is devoted to the whole of the Crummles scenes from 
_ Nicholas Nickleby, which, of course, adds to the completeness with 
which Mr. Darton has tackled his subject, and it is to be hoped that the 
illuminative introduction, notes and appendices will later be published 
separately in a cheaper form. I must not be tempted to steal the 
author’s “ thunder,” suffice it to add that he proves beyond a doubt 
(not that the real Dickensian ever had any doubt about it at all !) 
that Crummles and his theatre were no caricatures, but a realistic 
picture of the provincial stage at the time. Copious references to 
‘contemporary and earlier records show how exhaustively Mr. Darton 
has delved into his subject, and the book will be welcomed not only 
by the Dickens lover, but by the student of the theatre, thereby en- 
hancing the reputation of the creator of one of the choicest humorous 
characters in fiction. There is included in the book a chapter on Mr. 
Wopsle, and one on George Barnwell, the one character in the drama 
of Dickens’s youth constantly referred to by him in his books. A 
frontispiece, coloured by hand in the old style, completes a noteworthy 


volume. 
* * * Pe * 


G.K.C. To the refreshing pleasure of Chesterton on Dickens 
can now be added that of reading Braybrooke on 
‘Chesterton on Dickens. A new edition of Mr. Patrick Braybrooke’s 
well-known work on Chesterton has just been issued, containing a 
very illuminating chapter on G.K.C.’s well-known criticisms and 
appreciations of Dickens, which Mr. Braybrooke calls “a tribute of a 
great writer to a greater writer.” 
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‘“Chesterton’s brilliant apology for the alleged ** overdrawing”’ of 
characters is one of the most effective replies ever penned to superior 
Dickens detractors. . . . The Dickens characters are not overdrawn 
because, though they move between book covers, their originals have 
moved on the face of the earth: they have moved with Dickens, and 
he has made them his own.” 


Are we not all in entire agreement with Mr. Braybrooke’s concluding 
remarks ? 


‘* When the critics of Dickens meet at the Inn, there will be none 
more worthy of a place close to the master writer than Chesterton.” 
1K * oe * bo 
More Hard upon this comes a new work of Mr. Orlo Williams 
Appreciations entitled ‘‘Some Great English Novels.” Nobody can 
of Dickens. thoroughly appreciate Dickens until he has obtained an 
insight (however small) into what came before—and 
after; and in these ‘ studies in the art of fiction *’ we run the whole 
gamut from Defoe to de Morgan, and a more patient and sympathetic 
guide than Mr. Williams hardly seems possible. The Dickens study 
is Martin Chuzzlewit—certainly a wise choice, and he frankly confesses 
that ‘‘ One sits down to write about Dickens with an acute sense of 
discouragement. From Taine to Chesterton he has been exhaustively 
criticised, discussed and appreciated ; it would be so much better to 
sit and just read him.” How true! and how well this opinion fits 
in with my own remarks earlier in these notes on the question of 
“study.” Let me cull one other choice sentence from this chapter : 
“A draught of Dickens is reviving and full of potent flavour. How 
could it be otherwise with a writer who loved so widely, felt so keenly 
and talked so magnificiently of the many things he loved?” The 
rest of the criticism is just as hearty and inspiring. 
ae ae a a a 
A Cruise A book not without interest to Dickensians has just 
upon been issued by Peter Davies, Ltd. It is a handsome 
Wheels. reprint of “A Cruise upon Wheels,’”’ one of the most 
amusing books of the mid-Victorian era. It is a book 
that ought not to have been out of print for so long ; a book worthy 
of an honoured place on our shelves. Its interest to Dickensians 
lies in the fact that its author was Charles Alston Collins, brother of 
Wilkie Collins, who married Kate Dickens—now Mrs. Perugini. 
X* ** xk * * 
Mr. McNulty’s Those who have enjoyed Mr. MecNulty’s clever con- 
Book and tributions to The Dickensian will be pleased to know 
Another. they can now be obtained in book form for the modest 
sum of three shillings and sixpence. The volume is 
entitled ““ The Dethronement of Shakespeare ” after an amusing essay. 
Dickens is likewise “‘ dethroned” in a similar manner, and this is one 
of the Dickens contributions included in the volume which has not 
appeared before in print. From Appleton’s I have received an 
attractive and somewhat novel publication, being both the story and the 
play of “ The Lamplighter,” with an introduction by the American. 
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critic, William Lyon Phelps. I am sure many of my readers will wel- 
come a chance of securing this story in its dual form. The price is 4/6. 
ak * * * * 


Not a Was it Dickens who wrote Shakespeare, or did 
Baconian Shakespeare write Dickens ? After an experience I had 
Theory. a few days ago I feel compelled to ask this question. 


One morning my newspaper informed me that the late 
Comyns Carr’s adaptation of Oliver Twist was to be revived at a charity 
matinee with Mr. Lyn Harding and Miss Constance Collier in their 
original parts of Sikes and Nancy respectively, and that Mr. Gilbert 
Childs would play the part of Shylock. The same day I happened 
to be at the Dickens House when an important evening paper tele- 
phoned to ask if we could tell them where to find a picture of Herne 
the Hunter, a character in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” For- 
tunately I was able to refer them to Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Windsor Castle.” 


* * * X* * 
Who the From an overseas branch (I mustn’t say which) I 
Dickens. have a note which satisfies me that all the ignorance 


appertaining to Dickens is not confined to his own 
country. Wishing to borrow some old-fashioned firearms to use in 
connection with a play from Barnaby Rudge, a certain government 
official was approached. ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship, what’s that ?”’ 
he asked. “ Has it anything to do with Klu Klux Klan?” Later 
on one of the officials of the same branch inquired at a shop, “ Have 
you any Dickens Calendars?” to be met with the reply “ No, we 
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sell only Raphael Tuck’s. 
*% 


*k * * * 
Dickens’s “ Family Views of Tolstoy’ (George Allen & Unwin) is a 
Influence on very interesting volume, written chiefly by members of 
Tolstoy. his own family, and a model for a volume we ought to 


possess on Dickens ; but the time is unfortunately passed. 
My readers will have no need to be told that there was a great affinity 
between Dickens and Tolstoy, and this volume contains an important 
chapter on the great influence which Dickens had on the work and 
writings of the great Russian, who, of course, meant even more to 
Russia than Dickens did to this country. But perhaps the most 
remarkable contribution is the preface by Mr. Aylmer Maude (dated 
by the way, June 9th) concerning the important political influence ex- 
erted by Dickens on Tolstoy. Mr. Maude summarises the host of 
somewhat ridiculous M.P.’s from Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Mr. 
Gregsbury, Boots and Brewer, to the famous Tite Barnacles, and urges 
that this misrepresentation of our Government by Dickens gave Tolstoy 
an altogether erroneous opinion of Government by Parliament, and 
was actually the reason for the failure of the brief attempt at parlia- 
mentary government in Russia and precipitated the revolution, “ partly 
because Dickens had deeply implanted in men’s minds a belief that 
parliamentary institutions are synonymous with corruption, in- 
efficiency, oppression and the deception of the people.” 
Having said as much, Mr. Maude makes an endeavour to retract it, 
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and warns his readers not to take it for more than it is worth, but it is 
apparent from what he writes that Tolstoy took seriously Dickens's 
burlesques and caricatures of our Party Government system, and did 
not realise that already many of the abuses Dickens denounced and 
the types he exposed had become obsolete. 

This book is the most refreshing expression of opinion on Dickens 
that I have read for some considerable time, and it should afford 
ample food for thought and discussion throughout the Fellowship the 
world over. 

* * * * bo 
Congratula- Congratulations to Mr. Percy Shepherd on his election 
tions. to the high office of Sheriff of the City of London. 

The associatiou of the Fellowship with the Corporation 

of the City of London is a particularly close one, and we are proud of 
numbering among our members yet another future Lord Mayor of 
the City. Congratulations also to Mr. J. M. Stuart Young on his 
first novel ‘“‘ Johnny Jones—Guttersnipe,”’ which Messrs. Daniel have 
recently published. The title is Dickensian, and it is a novel with a 
purpose ; the subject dealt with is one of overcrowding, and the book 
cannot fail to appeal to those who wish to see Dickens’s work for 
sanitary reform so ably carried on. 

* 


* * * * 
Christmas The advertisement pages of this issue contain a selection 
Charity. of charitable appeals, each of which would have had 


Dickens’s unfailing support. Remember what the portly 
gentleman said when he called on Scrooge for a donation : 
‘** We choose this time because it is a time of all others when Want 


is keenly felt, and Abundance rejoices. What shall I put you down 
for?” 


Remember, you are not Scrooge! 
x xk 


* * * 
Our Speaking at his Presidential Reception, Sir Ernest 
Noble Wild, K.C., said that the Fellowship did not make 
Selves. itself sufficiently known: it was backward and old- 


fashioned ; it should resort to the modern methods 
of advertising and not hide its light under a bushel. “ It is a wonder- 
ful society,” he added, ‘* yet I know of sincere Dickens lovers who are 
not aware of its existence, and would be glad to pay the modest half 
guinea to become members. Look what they get for it; four copies 
of The Dickensian—alone worth the money—and half a dozen lectures 
and recitals!” Thank you, Sir Ernest. Them’s my sentiments ! 
I am glad to see that Manchester, Liverpool and St. Pancras have 
joined the ranks of branches with subscriptions including The 
Dickensian free to each member.’ The Honorary Secretary of the 
Fellowship wishes me to convey his thanks to those readers who so 
kindly sent him copies of The Dickensian for July, 1924, for the 
Huffams in New Zealand. In most cases the name of the sender was 
not given, so he was unable to acknowledge receipt and thank them 
personally, Water Dexter. 


- 


Sa 


THE DURABILITY OF DICKENS 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 
SIR ERNEST WILD, K.C., 
AT THE HALL OF THE GIRDLER’S COMPANY, LONDON 


#HE years which have elapsed since the passing of the 
i Master have served to demonstrate the immortality 
of his Works. The Durability of Dickens is an 
Se cee established fact. And by “ Dickens,’ of course, I 
oF ‘id mean the only claim to immortality he ever made, 
eS viz., his published writings. By these alone he must 
es be judged: to these alone the eyes of posterity 
as should be directed. Any excursion into matters 
genealogical, domestic, or personal, were but irrelevant and impertinent. 
You may, you should, visit the Doughty Street House to get atmos- 
phere ; you must turn to Pickwick or David Copperfield to get oxygen. 
What the Sullivan-Gilbert operas have done for music, Charles Dickens 
has done for Life. 

What, then, is the secret of his durability ? Partly it lies in his in- 
effable Humour: mainly in his abounding Humanity. Remember, 
that in his fledgling epoch, Humanity was itself a fledgling. Bumble 
represented the parochial system, even as Alderman Cute embodied the 
Municipal. Pecksniff and Chadband impersonated the sanctimonious 
humbug of the period. Mr. Nupkins was a true photograph of the 
Magisterial Bench, as Mrs. Gamp was of the Nursing System. Dothe-, 
boys Hall was a scene from life. Debtors’ prisons flourished, and it was 
only in 1869 (the year before the Master died) that the atrocious system 
of imprisonment for debt was almost abolished. Jarndyce v. Jarndyce 
is fact, not fiction. The Barnacles, with their Red Tape, disfigured our 
Civil Service. 

In helping (and he helped more than any other man or woman) to 
remedy these evils, Charles Dickens was not a caricaturist: he was a 
realist. He was writing in an age which has falsely, in my judgment, 
been styled “‘ golden ” : “ leaden ” were the more appropriate metaphor. 
It was an age of self- complacency, of smug satisfaction. The under-dog 
had little chance. We were governed by an Oligarchy of all the No- 
Talents. Youth was sterilised, Enthusiasm discouraged, Mediocrity 
idolised. 

And against this unhealthy system there came a knight, armed only. 
with his pen. And, in the name of Humanity, he blasted the system. 
He sent Bumble, Nupkins, Squeers, Mrs. Gamp and all the rest to 


a merited annihilation. His bloodless triumph was as remarkable as 


it was complete. 
Let us thank God for Dickens ! 
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Faults may be found ; faults of style, of taste, and what not. That 
he exaggerated is undoubted, but over-statement and over-emphasis 
are sometimes permissible. That he painted in primary colours is true : 
his heroines are angels, his villains are devils; that was the mere 
limitation of incipient novel writing. Lights and shades had gradually 
to be evolved. That he prefered the “ lower orders ” (now the govern- 
ing classes) is evident ; but it was the day of the top-dog. Therefore, 
to us Dickensians, his very faults are virtues ; we forget, nay, we love, 
them, in the chivalry and plenitude of his Humanity. - 

Nor was he only a Destroying Angel, a devastator of effete systems 
and decadent types. He was essentially a Creative Genius. Consider 
his resurrection of Christmas, to select the most obvious illustration. 
It is no idle boast that the Master infused a new spirit into this Festival : 
not merely the spirit of revelry, but of our common human nature. He 
succeeded in blending the Divine and the Human, the spiritual and the 
material: so that since the Christmas Carol, and the other Christmas 
books, Christmas has again become a Christian festival. 

There is no word of Prohibition in all his works, except it be of narrow- 
mindedness and hypocrisy. He was the apostle of joy and good- 
humour. There was nothing bilious in his buoyant disposition. 

Above, and beyond all, he was the apostle of the under dog. As 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton (my eminent predecessor) so graphically writes 
of him: * He was the Voice in England of this humane intoxication 
and expansion, this encouraging of anybody to be anything.’ Or 
again, “* Do not sneer at the time when the creed of humanity was on 
its honeymoon ; treat it with the dreadful reverence which is due to 
Youth.” 

His attitude towards Christmas symbolises all his literary activities. 
Where his inspired pen destroyed, there it rebuilt. It cleared out slum 
areas, and erected palaces thereon. It pulled up by the roots noxious 
weeds, that flowers might flourish in their stead. It revivified the 
human outlook: it quickened the sluggish heart of an era which was 
suffering from fatty degeneration. It prescribed massage for the 
governing classes, and compelled them to undergo the treatment. Small 
wonder that the physician has been dubbed “ common ”,—an adjective 
which, in its proper significance, is the reverse of uncomplimentary. 
For, as Marley's Ghost observed: ‘‘ Mankind was my business. The 
common welfare was my business.” 

I should tire your patience, and perhaps arouse controversy, by at- 
tempting any comparison between the writers of to-day and those of 
yesterday. I will content myself by observing that, in my judgment, 
Literature was never richer than it is to-day, and that the best of our 
novelists are superior to the pioneers. While holding this considered 
opinion, I cannot, no one can, predict for any of our contemporary 
writers (with the possible exception of Rudyard Kipling) that Im- 
mortality which must be conceded to Charles Dickens. We cannot get 
them in perspective. Probably Mr. Chesterton has hit the nail on the 
head, as he generally does, when he contends that it is not the works, 
but the characters (Mr. Micawber, Mrs. Nickleby, Mr. Boffin, Sam Weller, 


—— a 
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The Marchioness, Mr. Tulkinghorn, the young man of the name of 
Guppy, and the rest.) to whom immortality pertains. 

There is, however, one salutary point in which our Master differs 
from some modern writers, viz., in his strict adherence to decency. The 
sex complex had not been invented in his time: while his system of 


_ literary. Birth Control, eliminated those decadent and amorphous 


abominations which too often disfigure the popular novel. I am far 
from thinking that the Young Person should control literary output, any 
more than that unnatural or perverted sexuality should monopolise it. 

That the Public will read healthy books is proved by the popularity 
of Dickens, just as the marvellous reception of the Gilbertian operas 
demonstrates that decency is still acceptable on the Stage. 

Therefore is it that we have formed this Dickens Fellowship,—not to 
keep alive the Master’s work (that is fait accompli)—but to encourage 
one another in assimilating the Humanity, in imbibing the Humour, in 
being at unity with the Spirit, of Charles Dickens. 


MR. PICKWICK’S PILGRIMAGES 


PA SUALLY delightful is Mr. Dexter’s volume, though this is rather 

the tale of a tour than a picture of rural scenes and character. 
Briefly, he follows the six pilgrimages originally undertaken by the 
immortal Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Jingle, Mr. Snodgrass, 
Mr. Winkle and Co., and takes us along the roads they took, the inns 
they stayed at, the villages and towns they passed through, and the 
various places wherein the more famous of the scenes in the book were 
laid. And side by side, as it were, with these descriptions and topo- 
graphical information, are long extracts from The Pickwick Papers. 
So that it is almost like reading the book, with the additional charm 
of being able to follow, both in detail and illustration, the route Mr. 
Pickwick and his companions took. And this is not difficult, since 
Dickens mentions most of the actual places by their proper names, and 
even when he called them something else, the original is not beyond 
discovery. Thus “ Eatanswill’’ can be traced to Sudbury, and 
“ Dingley Dell” to Cob Tree, Sandling. And the name “ Pickwick” 
to the village of Pickwick, near Bath, and to Moses Pickwick—whose 
family got the name from the village—who kept the White Hart 
Hotel in Bath where Dickens used to stay. And besides all the photo- 
graphs of the various inns and towns which the Pickwick Club took 
in their stride during their six pilgrimages, the book contains re- 
productions of the original drawings by “ Phiz” illustrating the 
scenes which occurred there. Certainly every lover of Dickens will 
delight in this book. I can imagine no more charming way of celebrat- 
ing the “esoteric centenary ” of the immortal Pickwick Papers than 
this volume which Mr. Dexter has compiled, and Dickens’s original 
publishers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, have just issued. 

Ricuarp Kine, in “ The Tatler.” 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT— 


Dickens was born at Portsmouth in 1812, and died at Gads Hill, near 


Rochester, in 1870. 
* * x * Of 


Five years before his death, to the very day, Dickens nearly lost his 
life in a serious railway accident at Staplehurst. 
* 


a * * x 
Dickens was the first editor of ‘‘ The Daily News,” 1846. 
* *x * *x o* 


The majority of Dickens’s stories appeared in monthly parts. 
* * * * * 


Dickens made two visits to America, once in 1842, and again in 1867. 


* * * * * 
David Copperfield was Dickens’s favourite story. 
* * * * * 


Cruikshank illustrated only two of Dickens’s works, Sketches by Boz 
and Oliver Twist. 
* * * * * 
As a boy of twelve, Dickens worked in a blacking warehouse at Charing 
Cross, London. 


* * ok * * 
Nearly all Dickens’s stories were written *‘ with a purpose.” 
* * * * * 


Mrs. Gamp was actually drawn from life (see page 27 of this issue). 
* * * 


Dickens’s sole surviving son is Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, Common 
Serjeant of the City of London. 
* * * * * 
May 12th next is the centenary of Dickens’s first employment as a 
lawyer’s clerk. 
* * * * * 
May 13th next is the Centenary of the journey of the Pickwickians to 
Rochester. 
* * * * * 


Dickens did not leave any clues to the solution of his last story, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
* * * * * 
Dickens as a boy had lodgings in Lant Street, where he made Bob 
Sawyer live in later years. 
* * * * 
William Shaw, a schoolmaster at Bowes, was the original of Squeers in 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
* * * * * 


The sale of The Pickwick Papers was only small until Sam Weller made 
his appearance in part 4. 
* * * * * 
At one period, Dickens was engaged on three stories at the same time, 
Pickwick, Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby. 
* * * * a 


Phiz (Habl6t K. Browne) illustrated the majority of the novels. 
* * * * * 


Dickens was a brilliant amateur actor, and played for Charity in many 
towns of this country. 


et 
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INTRODUCING 4A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


spas idea of A Tale of Two Cities first 

presented itself to Dickens’s mind 
within a few weeks of the conclusion of 
Little Dorrit, but it was to languish a long 
while before it ripened into performance. 
It was characteristic of Dickens that the 
first notion should come to him in an hour 
of acute mental pressure and excitement ; 
for it was always natural to him that one 
train of ideas should set light to another. 
And just as A Christmas Carol was 
conceived in the rush and occupation of a 
public meeting at Manchester, so A Tale 
of Two Cities began its career in the 
midst of a dramatic entertainment. It 
is to this circumstance, perhaps, that we 
have to ascribe the qualities of construction and concentration which 
render the story in many respects entirely different from any of its 
author’s earlier works. 

In June, 1857, while Little Dorrit was still among the new books of 
the season, Dickens’s old friend, Douglas Jerrold, died very suddenly, 
leaving his family in anything but comfortable circumstances. Dickens 
had been with him within a week of his death, and had seen at the time 
that he was in wretched health ; but the fact that he was actually dying 
had never suggested itself, even to Jerrold’s own mind. His last words 
of parting had been—‘I am perfectly well now.” A few days later 

Dickens was in a railway carriage between Rochester and London 
Bridge when a fellow-traveller, opening his morning paper, said to him, 
*T see Douglas Jerrold is dead.’ Dickens’s first idea was to do some- 
thing for the widow and children. There had been an estrangement 
between himself and Jerrold, which had been only recently broken, and 
his memory was at once flooded with pictures of old association. 
Within a few weeks everything was arranged, and Wilkie Collins's 
powerful drama, “ The Frozen Deep,” was put upon the stage at the 
Gallery of Illustration, which had been the scene of one of the 
last meetings between Dickens and Jerrold; that, indeed, at which 
the latter showed signs of his fatal malady. Of the quality of 
Dickens’s own performance on this occasion, Wilkie Collins himself left 
eloquent testimony; it was probably the finest of his many fine 
impersonations. And during one of these busy and exciting evenings 
the novelist suddenly conceived the idea of A Tale of Two Cities, 
picturing himself in the leading character, and projecting the ex- 
periences of this dramatic success into a fresh embodiment upon the 
yet more native line of fiction. Such was the origin of this novel of 


the Revolution. 
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Il. 


In writing A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens set before himself a plan 
which differed considerably from those upon which any of his earlier 
stories were constructed. He had in his mind to write a novel of 
incident rather than a novel of character, and to reveal the characters 
of his dramatis persone from their direct relation to the incidents 
rather than by his customary methods of description and self-revelation. 
This plan, of course, has long since ceased to be a novelty ; but it was 
at that time new to Dickens, and it cost him a great deal of labour and 
thought. “ Nothing,” he wrote to Forster, “ but the interest of the 
subject, and the pleasure of striving with the difficulty of the form of 
treatment—nothing in the way of mere money, I mean—could else repay 
the time and trouble of the incessant condensation. But I set myself 
the little task of making a picturesque story, rising in every chapter, 
with characters true to nature, but whom the story should express more 
than they should express themselves by dialogue. I mean, in other 
words, that I fancied a story of incident might be written (in place of 
the bestiality that cs written under that pretence), pounding the 
characters in its own mortar, and beating their interest out of them.” 

So he kept manfully at work, and the minor rewards of ‘* mere money ” 
were not wanting to stimulate him. The American publisher paid him a 
thousand pounds for the right to use advance-sheets, and to publish each 
instalment a day after its appearance in England; and in the country 
of its birth, the tale made immediate way. When the second monthly — 
part appeared, thirty-five thousand back numbers were ordered ; and 
Carlyle, who is said to have sent Dickens two cart-loads of Looks of 
reference dealing with the period of the revolution, was enthusiastic 
upon the result of his assistance. By the time he had finished the story, 
which he did in October, Dickens was in love with his work. ‘‘ I hope 
it is the best story I have written,’’ he said; “it is an extraordinary 
success, and I think the end of it is certain to make a still greater : 
sensation.’” At the same time, he was anxious to see it dramatized, 
feeling, very justly, that this story, which had originally sprung from 
the inspiration of a dramatic performance, had in it elements which 
fitted it peculiarly well for the purpose of the stage. He asked Regnier’s 
advice about getting it ‘‘ put on” at a Paris theatre, but was told that — 
the Censor would never permit the pictures of the Revolution to fire the 
imagination of a French audience ! Accordingly, the idea slept for a 
season ; but early in 1860 the story was played at the Lyceum, in a 
version prepared by Tom Taylor, with Madame Celeste as Madame — 
Defarge, and Walter Lacy as St. Evremonde. Dickens was indefatigible 
at the rehearsals, and the piece proved a great success. 


Ill. 


There is a letter from Dickens to Bulwer Lytton, written in June, — 
1860, which is of considerable interest as showing the care with which 
the author had worked up the historical portions of the story. Lytton 
had apparently criticized the lack of perspective in the relation between 
the old marquis and his peasants, objecting that such atrocities had 
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certainly not occurred so closely in point of time to the Reign of Terror 
as Dickens’s narrative suggested. To this, Dickens replied that he had 
“ many reasons to believe that some of the (feudal) privileges had been 
used to the frightful oppression of the peasant, quite as near to the time 
of the Revolution as the Doctor’s narrative, which dates long before the 
Terror.” He added, ‘ There is a curious book printed at Amsterdam, 
written to make out no case whatever, and tiresome enough in its literal 
dictionary-like minuteness ; scattered up and down the pages of which 
is full authority for my marquis. This is Mercier’s Tableau de Paris. 
Rousseau is the authority for the peasant’s shutting up his house when 
he had a bit of meat. The tax-taker was the authority for the wretched 
creature’s imprisonment.’’ The same letter defends the author from a 
charge of inartistic impropriety in letting Madame Defarge’s death be 
the work of chance. “ Where the accident is inseparable from the 
passion and action of the character ; where it is strictly consistent with 
the entire design, and arises out of some culminating proceeding on the 
part of the individual which the whole story has led up to; it seems to 
me to become, as it were, an act of divine justice. And when I use Miss 
Pross (though this is quite another question) to bring about such a 
catastrophe, I have the positive intention of making that half-comic 
intervention a part of the desperate woman’s failure ; and of opposing 
that mean death, instead of a desperate one in the streets, which she 
wouldn’t have minded, to the dignity of Carton’s. Wrong or right, this 
was all design, and seemed to me to be in the fitness of things.” 

This will seem to most people good criticism and illuminative. There 
is one other fact in connection with A Tale of Two Cities which invites 
commemoration ; perhaps, even, without too curious an inquiry, it may 
be said to fall, fittingly enough, into its position in the story of Dickens’s 
life. If Lattle Dorrit may be described as a novel of farewells, A Tale of 
Two Cities may, with equal propriety, be called a story of new depart- 
ures. It was connected in Dickens’s life with the story of a parting 
which coloured all that remained to him of length of days and activity ; 
it marks, in the story of his art, a new departure upon the path of 
incident and construction. Henceforth the old form of leisurely 
narrative was never to be returned to. Great EH xpectations is as much 
a story of incident, “‘ pounding out its characters ina mortar” as A Tale 
of Two Cities itself; and though Our Mutual Friend comes nearer to 
the old method, it is much more deliberately incidental than even 
Bleak House. The construction of a plot, the weaving of a narrative 
have now become the absorbing interests of Dickens’s art ; and there are 
many who believe that, had his last unfinished book received his final 
touches, it would have been the best-contructed and the most incidental 


of them all. 


IVa 


And so we call A Tale of Two Cities a novel of new departures, 
following naturally upon Little Dorrit, and turning from it, as it were, 
on heel, into a new direction. There seems a certain fitness, therefore, 
in another change which followed. 4 Tale of Two Cities was the last 
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of Dickens’s novels to be illustrated by Habl6t Browne, and the familiar 
signature of “ Phiz,” originally adopted to chime in with “ Boz,” 
appeared no more upon Dickens’s title-pages. It is said that “ Phiz” 
was very much grieved at the change, and felt the separation keenly. 
It had been a long partnership; and, perhaps the style of “ Phiz’s” 
works was already beginning to grow old-fashioned. The artists who 
illustrated Dickens’s remaining books were indeed of a very different 
order, and their draughtsmanship is on a level much higher and more 
distinguished. Still, we part from “‘ Phiz” with real regret. No one 
caught Dickens’s humour quite as he did; and, if Fred Barnard 
afterwards smoothed down his eccentricities into something more 
humanly probable, he had at least to take his types straight from his 
predecessor’s pictures. “‘ Phiz” was the creator of their outward 
lineaments, and his quaint figures will rise before the mind’s eye as long 
as the names of Weller and Micawber, of Mr. Guppy and Mr. Pecksniff, 
of Newman Noggs and Captain Cuttle are remembered with delight. 
Yes, let the higher art-criticism say what it will, we part from * Phiz” 
with real regret. 


HELLO DICKENS ! 


The ‘Dickens Exchange ’’ 


One of the newest Exchanges on the Brooklyn Telephone System 


THE EDINBURGH RELATIVES AND 
FRIENDS OF DICKENS 


By W. FORBES GRAY 
(Continued from page 223, vol. xxii.) 
II. 


HAVE shown that Dickens was indissolubly bound to Edinburgh 
by family ties; but had these been non-existent, a connection as 
close as it was longstanding could still have been established. For a 
period of twenty-seven years (1841-1868) the novelist made frequent 
public appearances in the Scottish capital and, as he himself confessed, 
was welcomed with a cordiality and a discriminative appreciation 
which may have been equalled, but was not surpassed, by any other 
city in the British Isles. 

The early popularisation of Dickens north of the Tweed was mainly 
due, as I have said, to two Edinburgh men—Francis Jeffrey and 
Henry Cockburn. In 1841 the novelist wrote jubilantly that Jeffrey 
was driving about Edinburgh declaring that there had been “ nothing 
so good as Nell since Cordelia.” Cockburn’s praise, on the other hand, 
was bound up with intelligent prophecy. After reading what he con- 
sidered a dull political treatise by Lord Brougham, he wrote in his 
journal :— ‘‘ But who could be anything else than dull when reading 
him (7.e., Brougham) implied not reading Dickens! This man seems 


Francis Jeffrey 
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likely to do, in novel-writing, for England what Scott has done for 
Scotland. He has opened a new era in the art.”” In short, the two 
Scots Judges were among the chief patrons of Dickens when he was 
rising to fame. 

Almost a fraternal friendship existed between Dickens and Jefirey, 
which was “ kept in repair” by a frequent and cordial interchange 
of letters. When Jeffrey died in 1850, the novelist was “ stunned ” 
by the news, and paid his tribute unstintedly. “ He was a most 
affectionate and devoted friend to me.” Nor was this the language of 
convention, for while Jeffrey was in the flesh Dickens not only 
associated the name of his ‘‘ Critic Laureate ” (as Jeffrey called himself) 
with his own over the baptismal font of a ‘‘ new-come boy ” (the third 
son), but he put it on ‘“ a memorable little page.” Jeffrey was usually 


~~ 


Professor Wilson 


rather frigid; he thawed marvellously, however, under the genial 
influence of Dickens. “ We are all charmed with your Carol, (wrote 
the Edinburgh Reviewer in 1848), chiefly, I think, for the genuine 
goodness which breathes all through it.’’ And he proceeds to assure 
Dickens that he has done more good and “ prompted more positive 
acts of beneficence by this little publication than can be traced to all 
the pulpits and confessionals in Christendom since Christmas, 1842.” 
It was on Jeffrey's invitation that Dickens paid his first visit to 
Scotland, and it was Jeffrey who arranged the public dinner in Edin- 
burgh, in the novelist’s honour. The great event took place on 25th 
June, 1841, in the Waterloo Rooms, when about two hundred and 
fifty admirers of “ the distinguished author of The Pickwick Papers” 
were present. Jeffrey was to have presided, but was prevented by 
illness, and his place was taken by Professor John Wilson (“ Christopher 
North”). Near the chairman sat Sir William Hamilton, the phi- 
losopher ; David Macbeth Moir, the author of that Scots classic, 
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*“ Mansie Wauch”’; and Lord Neaves, whose lambent wit in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ” was delighting cultured Edinburgh. 

“ Christopher North’ proposed Dickens’s health in a cordial, if 
somewhat rhetorical speech. The novelist was hailed as ‘“ perhaps 
the most popular writer now alive,” as the genius who had “ struck 
out for himself an original path in literature,” and had “ shed a lustre 
and beauty over paths which before were supposed to be barren and 
desolate.” All Scotsmen felt for “Mr. Dickens”? sentiments of 
“ kindness, affection, admiration and love.” 

Dickens, on rising to reply, had a great ovation. After alluding to 
the “ glowing language’ of the proposer of the toast, he described 
his path as “ strewn with flowers and cheered with sunshine.’’ He 
felt as if he stood among old friends whom he had intimately known, 
and highly valued. Then Dickens enlarged upon the spirit in 
which his works were conceived, and mentioned that his constant 
motto was expressed in the “ burning words” of Burns : 


“The rank is but the guinea stamp. 
The Man’s the gowd for a’ that !” 


At a later stage of the proceedings, Dickens proposed the health of 
* Christopher North,” and coupled with his name the literature of 


Scotland. ‘‘ Who can revert,” the novelist remarked, “ to the literature 
of the land of Scott and of Burns without having directly in his 
TING “yal 5. 2 that old man of might with his lion heart and sceptred 


erutch—Christopher North. I am glad to remember the time when 
I believed him to be a real, actual, veritable old gentleman that might 
be seen any day hobbling along the High Street with the most brilliant 
BYE fo... and the greyest hair in all the world, who wrote not because 
he cared to write..... but who wrote because he could not help it..... 
T had so figured him in my mind; but when I saw the Professor two 
days ago, striding along the Parliament House, I was disposed to 
take it as a personal offence. I was vexed to see him look so hearty. 
I drooped to see twenty Christophers in one. I began to think that 
Scottish life was all light and no shadows.” ' oe 

Dickens proposed also the memory of Sir David Wilkie, who had 
‘died at sea three weeks before. The great painter was “ one who 
made the cottage hearth a graceful thing,” who filled the mind with 
memories pure as the blue waves that rolled over him. _ 

On the morning after the dinner, Dickens recorded his impressions. 
“The great event is over; and being gone, I am a man again (an 
allusion to Macbeth). It was the most brilliant affair you can conceive, 
the completest success possible, from first to last..... It is impossible 
for the ‘ distinguished guest ’ to describe the scene. It beat all natur’.” 
The novelist found Edinburgh people “so very hearty and warm,” 
that the “horror of lionisation”’ disappeared. Before his departure 
he received the freedom of the city ‘in testimony of the high regard 
of the Magistrates and Council for his character as an author.” 

Seven years later, Dickens was again in Edinburgh, this time for 


the purpose of playing the part of Slender in an amateur performance 
G 
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of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” at the Theatre Royal. The 
audience, says a contemporary record, was one of “ the most brilliant 
ever assembled in Edinburgh.” Dickens’s Slender, we are told, was 
“as perfect a piece of acting as can be seen on the stage.” 

In 1858, the novelist read the Christmas Carol, under the auspices 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. On this ocasion he was 
accompanied by his daughters, Mary and Catherine, and was waited 
on by the Corporation in the Music Hall, where he was given hospitable 
welcome. There was a crowded and enthusiastic audience. Dickens 
began his reading by observing that if any were disposed to give 
expression to “any little emotion awakened by the story,” they 
should do so “in the most natural way possible, and without the least 
apprehension of disturbing him.’’ The reading lasted two hours, 
and was articulated in a singularly clear voice and with admirable 
elocution. At the close, the Lord Provost, in the name of the directors 
of the Philosphical Institution, presented Dickens with a massive 
silver Christmas or wassail cup. This was to the novelist ‘‘ a beautiful 
and great surprise.” He never could forget, he said, that he was 
“a burgess and guild brother of the Corporation of Edinburgh.” 
Then he added: “ As long as sixteen or seventeen years ago the first 
public recognition and encouragement I ever received was bestowed 
upon me in this generous and magnificent city.’ In a letter Dickens 
emphasised this impression: ‘‘I think I am better pleased with what 
was done in Edinburgh than with what has been done anywhere 
almost. It was so completely taken by storm and carried in spite of 
itself.” 

Dickens came again to Edinburgh in the following year, when he 
gave readings from Pickwick, Dombey, Chuzzlewit, and the Christmas 
numbers of Household Words. His next visit was in 1861, and was 
signalised by an extraordinary experience. The first reading was 
given in Queen Street Hall. So huge was the crowd that wanted to 
hear ‘“‘ David Copperfield in Six Chapters,” that many were unable 
to obtain admission. Though he spoke for two hours, Dickens seldom 
referred to the book. There were laughter and tears, sometimes both 
together, but the whole was naturally conceived. Next evening, in 
the same building, he read the Yorkshire episode in Nicholas Nickleby 
and the “trial” in Pickwick. 

At the final reading there was “intolerable crushing,” The audience 
was so enormous and the disorder so great, that the reading was delayed 
half an hour. Next day the columns of “ The Scotsman,” contained 
a letter headed, “‘ What the Dickens,” and signed “ Bertha, Griselda, 
Jane.” The writers considered themselves objects of commiseration. 
They had arrived at the hall with tickets, twenty-five minutes before 
the reading was timed to begin, only to find “ the doors closed and 
surrounded by a clamorous and indignant crowd... .. We remained 
standing outside until about eight, when the doors were opened without 
regard to age or sex, and we, and others around us, found ourselves 
forced by violent pressure into the entrance of the hall.” A postscript 
contained the information that the writers’ “ new winter bonnets 
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will never be fit to go on again; and Jane has lost her Honiton veil 
and lappet.”’ J ; 

Dickens’s own impressions of this memorable occasion make graphic 
reading. ‘Such a pouring of hundreds into a place already full to 
the throat, such indescribable confusion, such a rending and tearing of 
dresses, and yet such a scene of good humour on the whole, I never 
saw the faintest approach to... I read with the platform crammed 
with people. I got them to lie down upon Ths and it was like some 
impossible tableau or gigantic picnic—one pretty girl in full dress lying 
on her side all night holding on to one of the legs of my table.” 

In 1866 Dickens was welcomed once more with all the old devotion. 
On this occasion the first reading was given in the Music Hall, and 
included his last Christmas story “‘ Doctor Marigold” and some of 
the amusing chapters of Nicholas Nickleby. The remaining readings 
were given in Queen Street Hall, where the crowds were as large as 
ever, and the scenes as lively. Dickens read some of his early efforts, 
together with selections from David Copperfield. Two years later, 
in December, the novelist paid his final visit to Edinburgh, and was 
delighted to find that there was no waning of his popularity ; likewise, 
that his readings were as well reported as ever. His impressions of 
his farewell reading, he summed up as follows :—* We had an immense 
house here last night and a very large turnaway..... The affectionate 
regard of the people exceeds all bounds, and is shown in every way. 
The audiences do everything but embrace me, and take as much pains 
with the readings as I do.” 

When in Edinburgh, Dickens devoted his leisure to making the 
acquaintance of prominent citizens and to sightseeing. He visited 
Jeffrey at his ‘* beautiful place” of Craigcrook, and on one occasion 
slept there. In 1841, the novelist’s headquarters at the Royal Hotel 
were besieged by admirers, and he was forced to take refuge in “a 
sequestered apartment at the end of a long passage.” From the 
windows of the hotel he looked across to the newly erected Scott 
Monument, of which, however, he had a poor opinion, likening it to 
“the spire of a Gothic Church, taken off and stuck in the ground.” 
Once the novelist went with a ‘most humane member of the most 
humane of professions, on a morning tour among some of the worst 
lodged inhabitants of the Old Town of Edinburgh.” His comment 
was brief but memorable. “In the closes and wynds of that. pic- 
turesque place..... we saw more poverty and sickness in an hour, 
than many people would believe in in a life.’ Once, too, Dickens 
attended the theatre, and on his arrival the orchestra played “Charley 
is my Darling,” amid ‘tumultuous shouts of delight.” 

The visits of Dickens to Edinburgh are now a fading memory, but 
his spirit—the spirit that brings joy to joyless lives, exalts goodness 
of heart and healthiness of mind, relieves by a touch of humour 
the pompous and the dull, and whispers peace and goodwill to a 
distracted world—that spirit still lives, still fructifies, still achieves 


great things. And it is well, for, as Jeffrey said, we can never have 
too many Dickenses. 
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THE eek rile 
STORY ONLY 
OF WAY ” 


By SIR JOHN MARTIN-HARVEY 


OUR Editor reminds me that it is umpteen years on 
the 16th February next since I first presented, under 
the title of “ The Only Way,” the dramatic version 
of A Tale of Two Cities, which I still include in my 
repertoire, and which still continues to be the 
favourite play, whether I am in London, the Pro- 
vinces, Canada, or the United States. 

But for many years before that eventful day, I 
had the story in mind. I suppose it was my long 
connection with Sir Henry Irving and his Company that made me 
ambitious to strike out on my own, not necessarily in a Shakespearian 
character, but in some lovable, sympathetic creation far out of the 
beaten track of heroes of romantic drama. 

It was my wife, however, who was first fired with the idea that the 
one part for me with which to commence management was Sydney 
Carton, and strange to say, although I had read and appreciated many 
of Dickens’s stories, A Tale of Two Cities happened to be one I had not 
read. I remember we were in America at the time, and I immediately 
bought a copy of the book and read it from end to end, and at once saw 
that my wife was right, and from that day the idea of a play based on 
A Tale of Two Cities became my aspiration. As soon as I reached 
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England, I consulted the Rev. Freeman Wills, brother of W. G. Wills, 
whose work in connection with so many Lyceum productions was well- 
known. I gave him a rough scenario, and in due course the play was 
written, but there was as yet no chance of production. 

I well remember my wife and I working at the first manuscript copy 
as it came from the Rev. Freeman Wills, altering, reconstructing and 
revising; scenery was modelled, and the whole of the production 
worked out; but still no chance of seeing the play actually upon 
the stage. Disappointment followed disappointment, but I quickly 
recovered from each set-back. 

Suddenly the Lyceum was announced as vacant, and the idea occurred 
to me—why not play a bold stroke, take the Lyceum, and do the Tale 
of Two Cities play there 2? At once I went off and wired to Mr. Leigh, 
asking him to support me. The idea appealed to him, and he tele- 
graphed back, “ Yes.’ I wired to Mr. Leigh because he had been a 
frequenter of the Lyceum, a great admire of its traditions, and would 
most likely be interested in the theatre itself. I set about arranging 
the tenancy of the Lyceum, and at once entered into communication with 
the late Mr. Bram Stoker. The lease for the vacant weeks was arranged, 
and I became the tenant of the Lyceum. I was the last manager to 
occupy the theatre under Irving’s lesseeship. My agreement was with 
Irving, and, shortly after, the Lyceum became a public company, and 
the theatre passed out of the hands of Irving, though his connection 
with the scene of many triumphs did not cease for some time after. 

I had my theatre; I had the play; there was Mr. Leigh ready to 
finance me, and the preparations were well advanced. Even then the 
whole project threatened to collapse. Irving was preparing Robespierre 
for the Lyceum, and one of the great scenes was to take place in the 
tribunal. Almost at the last moment the new Lyceum management 
discovered that the production of a play with a tribunal scene in it, 
almost immediately before the Robespierre play, would prejudice the 
interests of the new production. Representations were made to Sir 
Henry Irving, and he wrote asking me to reconsider my intentions in 
connection with the play from the point of view of a friend. I doubted 
then that it was too late. We had engaged the people, the scenery was 
painted, and the announcements were out. It was a very anxious 
moment for me. I should have given up the whole thing but for my 
wife. I felt I could scarcely go ahead with an enterprise which would 
put difficulties in the way of my old chief at the Lyceum. My feeling 
was to retire, but Mrs. Harvey did not approve of such a course of 
action. She drove off to Mr. Leigh, and asked him to hold me to my 
arrangement, and Mr. Leigh’s opinion was that things had gone too far 
for me to retire. 

The situation was very difficult. Finally, I met Comyns Carr, Love- 
day and Bram Stoker, and the whole matter was discussed by us. 
Stoker cleared the situation in his brusque Irish way. “It’s not a 
question of sentiment ; it’s a question of rent.” I remember him say- 
ing, in his bluff way, ‘‘ and we want the rent. We have to decide 
whether we have the rent or no play ?”’ He delivered the verdict him- 


If, 


Well, preparations for the production of A Tale of Two Cities went 
forward. Time was very short. The scenery was hurried through the 
studios. Hawes Craven did all the scenes he could undertake, while 
Walter Hann and John Harker also helped us. The production, once 
decided upon, was hurried through in a very short time. The Lyceum 
being in the occupation of the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the moment, 
we could not rehearse there. Most of our rehearsals were conducted at 
the “* Old Vic,” on the Surrey side, but as a matter of fact, while we were 
rehearsing the play in one place, Espinoza, the master of the ballet, was 
drilling the crowds in another. We had decided to call the play “ Syd- 
ney Carton,” and here another little contretemps occurred. Edward 
Compton came down and pointed out that he had a play called “Sydney 
Carton, or a Tale of Two Cities.” Another deadlock. At the last 
moment we had to discard the title. Eagerly we cast about for new 
ones, and none of them seemed to fit. Then my wife, who always thinks 
to the most purpose in a case of grave emergency, suddenly asked : 
“ Why not call it “The Only Way’? We did not think further. 
“The Only Way” the play became from that minute, and I think 
the final naming of the piece was one of the most successful moments 
of inspiration we had in all those troublous days. 

I had no difficulty in allotting the parts of “The Only Way,” and 
called on many of my old associates at the Lyceum, who very willingly 
put their hands to the plough to make the hastily rehearsed drama a 
success. Mr. Acton Bond was M. le Marquis de St. Evremonde, the 
late Robert Taber had the strong part of Citizen Defarge allotted to him. 
but owing to illness, Mr. Holbrook Blinn had to take up the character, 
He came to us fresh from the wonderful success he achieved in “ The Cat 
and the Cherub,” and gave a great performance as Defarge. Mr. Ben 
Webster came to play the Count de Fauchet, the noble who goes to his 
death in the grand manner, which he sustained perfectly. Mr. Herbert 
Sleath was my Charles Darnay, and Mr. F. Tyars made a wonderful 
President in the tribunal scene. Last, Sam Johnson, the most delighful 
of comedians, played Mr. Stryver, and found universal favour. Amongst 
the ladies were Miss Grace Warner, a graceful Lucy Manette; Miss 
Marriot, who was “ The Vengeance ”’ of the first days ; and, last, Miss 
N. de Silva as Mimi. j 

Do not think for a moment, because time was short and everything 
had to be rushed, that there was any confusion in the production of 
“The Only Way.” On the contrary, we had thought over it so long 
that every detail of the production was in my mind, and the willing 
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friends who came to me for the production soon absorbed the spirit of 
the drama. Despite all the difficulties, the play was in good trim when 
the first night approached. I remember those days of preparation as 
an anxious and difficult time—a period of great strain and stress. But 
I was happy in having the opportunity of producing an idea which 
had absorbed us for years, and was ready for it when the opening 
occurred. 
Il. 
I shall always remember some of my sensations on that first night. 
I think, apart from the 
pleasure of producing the 
play, I had many moments 
of delight, softened by great 
regrets, in that I was back 
at the Lyceum. I knew 
I looked back on all the 
years I had spent at the 
Lyceum—the theatre of 
great traditions. I thought, 
too, of the long reign just 
coming to a close, and the 
consciousness of it was the 
only shadow on my path at 
that moment. As I walked 
into the theatre, through 
the door Sir Henry Irving 
had used habitually, and 
sat in his dressing-room, 
my mind was busy with the 
past. That I should be at 
the Lyceum seemed to me 
almost a strange dream, out 
of which I should awaken. 
I recalled Ellen Terry’s 
comment when she heard 
Sir John Martin-Harvey I had taken the Lyceum. 
as Sydney Carton “What, little Jack Harvey 
; fill the Lyceum !” she said 
in terms rich with good-humoured doubt, which ended in a laugh. 
For the first night everything was with us. The first night of a 
Lyceum production had grown to be a tradition. Irving always made 
a social function of the initial performances, and one grew to be familiar 
with his first-night gatherings. You expected to see the same people 
in the same places. Sir Henry Irving was kind enough to allow me 
the use of his first-night plan, and we invited all who had _ been 
accustomed to attend Irving’s opening performances. The result was 
a “ first-night ” such as we older players from the Lyceum had been 
accustomed to see, with all the old faces in the old places. Such are 
the happy memories I have of the launching of ‘‘ The Only Way.” 


THE GENESIS OF MRS. GAMP 


By CHARLES C. OSBORNE 


N his Preface to Martin Chuzzlewit Dickens speaks of Mrs. Gamp 
as a fair representation, at the time it was published, of the hired 
attendant on the poor in sickness. “He might have added,” says 
Forster, “that the rich were no better off, for Mrs. Gamp’s original 
was in reality a person hired by a most distinguished friend of his own, 
a lady, to take charge of an invalid very dear to her.” 

Neither Mrs. Gamp nor her satellites, Betsy Prig and the mythical 
Mrs. Harris, existed in the plot of the novel as originally planned. 
Martin Chuzzlewit was begun in the autumn of 1842, and the first 
of the twenty-shilling numbers in which it was issued appeared in 
January of the following year. Nearly a fourth of the novel was 
completed before Mrs. Gamp and her companions were thought of, 
and it was not until the nineteenth chapter (there are only fifty-four) 
that Mrs. Gamp made her appearance. In order to get on with the 
task of writing the book, Dickens had taken a cottage at Finchley, 
where he was joined by Forster, who says :— 

‘“* Here, walking and talking of the green lanes as the midsummer 
months (of 1843) were coming on, his introduction of Mrs. Gamp, 
and the uses to which he should apply that remarkable personage, 
first occurred to him..... Whether or not, on that first mention of 
her, I had any doubts whether such a character could be made a 
central figure in his story, I do not now remember ; but if there were 
any at the time, they did not outlive the contents of the packet 
which introduced her to me in the flesh a few weeks after my return.” 


The story of how the character of Mrs. Gamp came to be conceived 
by Dickens is one of remarkable interest, and one that has hitherto 
never been told beyond the hint as to a prototype given by Forster. 
“The most distinguished friend” of Dickens was Miss Angela, after- 
wards the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, while the “invalid ’’ was Miss 
Hannah Meredith, afterwards Mrs. Brown, first the governess and 
afterwards the devoted companion of that great and noble lady. 
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I. 


During the winter of 1842-3, Miss Meredith had a serious illness, 
necessitating the engagement of a nurse, with results of a most sur- 
prising, displeasing, but finally gratifying character. The nurse 
engaged by Miss Burdett-Coutts turned out to be an interesting and 
remarkable specimen of her class. She, no doubt, left much to be 
desired as a nurse, but there was no denying her force and originality 
of character. Her ways and habits would have been highly diverting 
anywhere but in a sick-room, where her performances were found 
to be much too exciting tor the comfort of a patient. A change was, 
therefore made as soon as possible, and a nurse of less originality and 
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more agreeable attainments secured. The incident had caused Miss 
Burdett-Coutts anxiety and annoyance, but after the removal of the 
woman, and when Miss Meredith became convalescent, the experiences 
of both with so odd a character were looked back upon with amusement. 
The two ladies compared notes. Miss Burdett-Coutts was able to 
describe engaging traits of the nurse of which Miss Meredith knew 
nothing ; while Miss Meredith had reminiscences of occurrences durin 

the silent watches of the night which were equally surprising After 
Miss Meredith’s recovery, these recollections of a novel experience 
were re-told by both ladies to their friends, and lost nothing of interest 
in the process. Both Miss Burdett-Coutts and Miss Meredith had a 
keen appreciation of humour. They were both women of remarkable 
ability, and exceptional powers of description ; and their accounts 
of their trying experiences formed a vivid and complete picture. To 
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no one were these descriptions given so fully as to Dickens, upon 
whose imagination they made a strong impression. The nurse in- 
terested him more and more. Her habits and idiosyncrasies were 
talked over many times, with the result that Mrs. Gamp, one of the 
most extraordinary creations ever achieved by a writer, with her 
attendant satellites, Betsy Prig and the mythical Mrs. Harris, were 
added to the treasures of English fiction. 

With the descriptions given him of their experiences by Miss 
Burdett-Coutts and Miss Meredith, fresh in his memory Dickens 
threw himself into the creation of Mrs. Gamp with an ardour of which 
even his impetuous temperament was rarely capable. “ Tell me 
what you think of Mrs. Gamp ?”’ 
he wrote to Forster. “I want your 
opinion at once. I think you already 
know something of mine. I mean 
to make a mark with her.” And 
he succeeded. 


III. 


In spite of her unlovely ways, of 
her brutality, her foul enjoyments 
and her drunken habits, Mrs. Gamp 
is wonderfully life-like and attractive. 
We hate her, but we are disappointed 
when she temporarily drops out, and 
we look forward with delight to the 
pages where she re-appears. There 
is plenty of exaggeration, the cari- 
cature is often extravagant ; but the 
portrait is all of a piece; and we 
think of Mrs. Gamp, not as a charac- 

: ss" ter in fiction, but as a living, moving, 
Miss Burdett-Coutts talking being whom we have known, 
and with the sound of whose voice 
our ears are familiar. The dialect in which she expresses herself is in 
itself a touch of genius. The humour never flags. There is never a 
situation to which Mrs. Gamp is not equal, nor one in which she fails 
to do herself full justice. No other modern writer could have managed 
the humour of the character, without becoming unendurable. In 
the range of English literature there are few more life-like portraits. 

Many of Mrs. Gamp’s peculiar traits belonged to her prototype. 
The common habit of this nurse in the sick-room, Forster says, was 
“ to rub her nose along the top of the tall fender.” Here is the gampish 
peculiarity as described in Martin Chuzzlewit :— 


Awaiting this desirable consummation (the boiling of the kettle) 
she sat down so close to the fender (which was a high one) that 
her nose rested upon it, and for some time she drowsily amused 
herself by sliding that feature backwards and forwards along 
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the brass top, as far as she could, without changing her position 


GOVGO: 1t- 
* * * * * 


The fire beginning by this time to impart a grateful warmth, 
Mrs. Gamp became silent, gradually rubbed her nose more and more 
slowly along the top of the fender, and fell into a heavy dose. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts told me that this passage was a close 
reproduction of an amusing description given by Miss Meredith of 
what she had seen in the night. The tall fender with the brass top 
remained in the house, No. 1 Stratton Street, London, during the 
life time of Lady Burdett-Coutts. 

Among other peculiarities taken from life were Mrs. Gamp’s fondness 
for cucumber and her engaging way of supping up vinegar with her 
knife. Her “ yellow night cap of prodigious size *’ was also a reality ; 
and some of her phrases, after making allowance for Dickens’s im- 
provement upon the dialect, were common to her prototype. 

Her significant sniffs were also the property of the real nurse, who 
was quite as devoted to tea, to her beer and porter and spirituous 
liquors as was Mrs. Gamp, though she took them with more discretion 
when on duty. She, however, liked her allowance ** brought reg’lar ”’ ; 
was given to protesting that it was wonderful she could sick-nurse 
on the little she took to drink ; and shared with Mrs. Gamp the desire 
of having certain refreshment placed within easy reach so that she could 
help herself when she felt ‘‘ dispoged.” Her parting remarks when 


she was dismissed were worked up by Dickens into the inimitable 
sentences :— 


“Rich folks may ride on camels but it ain’t so easy for ’em to 
see out of a needle’s eye. That is my comfort, and I hopes I knows 
eee) 


When Martin Chuzzlewit appeared in book form, it bore this in- 
seription :— 


“To Miss Burdett-Coutts this Tale is Dedicated, with the True 
and Earnest Regard of the Author.” 


The dedication was not only a tribute of regard, but a grateful 
acknowledgment from Dickens of the service rendered him by Miss 
Burdett-Coutts and Miss Meredith by giving him the idea of the char- 
acter of Mrs. Gamp. In after years, Dickens told Miss Burdett-Coutts 
that though he did not want Miss Meredith, who had then become 
Mrs. Brown, to be ill again, he did wish she would do something which 


would cause her to suggest to him another character as serviceable 
as Mrs. Gamp. 
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SCOTLAND YARD 


By JOHN ARDAGH 


li general situation and extent of 
this ancient corner are clearly shown 
in the old plans and maps, several views 
also exist ot its various parts, but details 
concerning its history are very scanty, and, 
as prophesied by Dickens, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to put together its 
varied story. The place enjoyed all the 
immunities of royal palaces, and according 
to John Lockie (“ Topography of London,” 
1816) and James Elmes (“‘ Topographical 
Dictionary of London,” 1831) was divided 
into Great Scotland Yard (35 doors on the 
: \ left from the Strand, now mainly devoted 
Wy, to recruiting), Middle Scotland Yard (close 
= to Whitehall Yard, and 2 doors south 
from Great Scotland Yard, portion of site now occupied by United 
Service Museum), and Little or Inner Scotland Yard adjoinging Middle 
Scotland Yard, the buildings being poor, mean, and irregularly built, 
with gardens extending to the river. 

In 959 Edgar gave the place to Kenneth III. as a residence when 
he made the annual journey from Scotland to do homage for his 
kingdom ; it was also used as a lodging by the other Scottish kings 
when they came as Barons of the Realm, or in connexion with other 
fiefs held by them from the English Crown, hence its name. The last 
who resided here being Margaret, Queen of Scots. Henry VIII., while 
arranging his hunting grounds, and incidentally altering the boundaries 
of Westminster and St. Martin’s, made a passage “ through a ground 
ealled Scotland.”’ In the reign of Elizabeth the palace was allowed to 
fall into decay, and after the Union with Scotland was demolished, 
the site incorporated with Whitehall Palace, and used for various 
lodgings and offices, the district still retaining the old name. Here for 
years was the official residence of the Surveyor of Works, and here 
lived Wren, Inigo Jones, Sir John Denham, Sir John Vanbrugh (his 
house built from the ruins of the palace) (17), Milton, Thomas Campbell, 
Mrs. Cibber, and Samuel Pegge. In 1661 the last of the Strand may- 
poles was made “ below Bridge,” brought to Scotland Dock, and 
conveyed in solemn procession to its place on April 14th. The dock 
was at the easternmost corner of the red brick wall which formed the 
river front of the palace, stores being landed on “ The Wharf” to 
which the dock gave access (3). In order to check the progress of the 
Great Fire, the king ordered Denham’s new buildings to be unroofed 
and “defaced.” After the fire of 1698 the name appears to have 
been applied indiscriminately to the two courts of the Palace, and 
to the two original ‘“‘ yards” besides, one of these, according to 
books in the office of Woods, being also known as “ Base Court ” (2). 
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In 1767-8, at the corner of Scotland Yard, opposite the Admiralty, 
was a large house which Josiah Wedgwood tried to secure as a 
show-room. : 

The essay by Dickens originally appeared in the “ Morning Chron- 
icle,’ 4th October, 1836, and on the next day in the “ Evening 
Chronicle,” being republished as chap. iv. of “* Scenes ” in Sketches by 
Boz. Perhaps he was the “country gentleman” who lost his way 
in the Strand (cf. Gone Astray), and “ discovered” it. He describes it 
as “a small—a very small—tract of land, bounded on one side by the 
River Thames, on the other by the gardens of Northumberland House, 
abutting at one end on the bottom of Northumberland Street, at 
the other on the back of Whitehall Place... .. the original settlers 
‘being’ a tailor; a publican, two eating-house keepers, and a fruit- 
pie maker.’ It was one of the centres of the coal trade; from here 
coal was carted to the suburbs and villages round London, the 
choicest spot’? being the old public-house in the corner, known 
as King Charles’s or Charley’s Crib, the interior of which is shown in 
Heath’s plate, in “ Real Life in London” (Vol. II., chap. iv., 1821), 
also serving as a frontispiece to “ The New London Song Book” 
(Diprose and Co., n. d.); a pencil study of the same subject by George 
Cruikshank for the illustration in Sketches by Boz is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. What was the exact sign of the house, was it “ The 
Ship and Shovel,” afterwards ‘“ The Craven Arms,” 3 Craven Court ? 
“The Rising Sun” and * Northumberland Arms” being in Great 
Scotland Yard (Robson’s London Directory, 1836). This was the 
great resort of the coalheavers, who sat here ** quaffing large draughts 
of Barclay’s best, and puffing forth volumes of smoke,” viewing with 
disdain all ideas for improving the river, until a new London Bridge 
was talked of by the Lord Mayor, when it was asked with bated breath 
“What was to become of the coal-barges—of the trade of Scotland 
Yard—of the very existence of its population’ : but the improvements 
went on, and the Lord Mayor was not assassinated, the first stone of 
the new bridge being laid by him on 15th June, 1825 (not “ by a Duke— 
the King’s brother ’’), and on the Ist August, 1831, “the bridge was 
opened by the King himself,” and the new bridge had the unexpected 
effect of improving Scotland Yard. Hungerford Market was built, 
and “the Police Commissioners established their office in Whitehall 
Place [1829] (see ** The Detective Police’ in ‘‘ Reprinted Pieces ”). 
The Palace Court, or the Court of the Marshalsea of the Queen’s House, 
having jurisdiction of all civil suits within twelve miles of the palace, 
was held in Old Scotland Yard opposite the Admiralty. The court 
was created by Charles I., confirmed by Charles II., removed to 
Southwark, returning to Scotland Yard in 1801, then to Clifford’s 
Inn (Little Dorrit, chap. vii.), being finally abolished by the 12 and 
13 Vict. c. 101 on 31st December, 1849. Scotland Yard also contained 
at least four coffee-houses. ‘‘ Well’s”” [Alexander], ‘‘ Man’s” or 
i Old Man’s”” (for stock-jobbers, paymasters, and courtiers), with 
its rivals, “ Young Man’s” (for officers) and “ Little Man’s” (for 
sharpers). The noble owner of Fife House attempted to make the 
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place worthy of its name by embanking the river with earth from 
his native Fifeshire. 

About 1860 there appears to have been a public gravel-pit here 
(“London in the Sixties, by one of the Old Brigade,” p. 52). The 
building of Charing Cross Station and the Victoria Embankment 
(1862-1870) helped to improve Scotland Yard out cf existence; but 
so much had the name become associated with the district, that when, 
in 1890, Norman Shaw built the new police headquarters, it was named 
New Scotland Yard; previously it had been an unfortunate site, 
being (1) The National Opera House, projected by Col. J. H. Mapleson 
the elder, the first stone being laid by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
on 16th December, 1875 (‘‘ Jimmy Glover—His Book,” 1911, pp. 
205-211). In the Gardner Collection was a view, ‘“ from a drawing 


Scotland Yard in 1766 
, By Rooker 


by J. P. Elmslie,” of the North End of Cannon Row, this shows the 
offices of the Opera “ removed from 54 Parliament Street ”’ (reproduced 
in (2)), (2) a combination of offices and flats (? Derby and Manchester 
Houses, “‘ London Topographical Record,” vii., 1912, p. 30). 


BOOKS. 
(1) Whitehall (W. J. Loftie). London, 1895, 
(2) The Old Royal Palace of Whitehall (Edgar Sheppard). London, 
1902. ; 
(3) Notes on Whitehall and the Strand (Andrew Oliver). “ Journ. 
Brit. Arch. Assoc., N. 8. xii., 1906, pp. 217-230. 


VIEWS. 
(4) Comparative Plan of Whitehall 1680/1896, a modern ground 
plan of Whitehall, superimposed on Fisher’s plan as en graved 
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by Vertue, from internal evidence it should be dated before 
1670, reproduced in (1). (Lond. Top. Soe., 1900). 

(5) Scotland Yard, with part of the Banqueting House. _Edward 
Rooker sculpt., Paul Sandby del., 1766 (No. 4 of “Six Views 
in London,” published by John Boydell, 1777. Reproduced 
in (1) and (2). Also engraved by Warren for Hughson’s 
‘Description of London,’ published by J. Robins & Co,, 
n.d., another edition published by J. Stratford, Jan. 1, 
1808. Aquatint of same subject by T. Malton, 1795 (No. 
27 of “* Picturesque Tour through London and Westminster,” 
1792-97), also a hand-coloured issue (see illustration, p. 33). 

(6) Ancient Buildings in Scotland Yard, 1817, near the Sutting 
House, *‘ drawing purchased at the Townly Sale” (Gardner 
Coll., now in Public Library, Buckingham Palace Rd.) 

(7) The Old Guard House, Scotland Yard, pencil drawing, 1812. 
(Crace Coll., Views, xvi.-103). ; 

(8) The Old Guard House, Scotland Yard, C. W. 1817, sepia drawing, 
P. 93. (Gardner Coll., now in Public Library, Buckingham 
Palace Rd.) 

(9) The Old Guard Room, Scotland Yard, called Hy. 8th’s, water 
colour by Shepherd, 1824 (Gardner Coll., now in Public 
Library, Buckingham Palace Rd.) reproduced in (2). Etch- 
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HELP THE DICKENS HOUSE. 


x 

is It ought not be difficult to sell a quarter of a million copies of the 
re handsome Dickens House Souvenir at one shilling each, if only every 
s¢ reader of ‘‘ The Dickensian ’’ would help by pec half a dozen copies 
* and giving (or selling) them to their friends. ave you thought how 
re easy this would make it for the Trustees to obtain an adequate Endow- 
% ment Fund in this way? But it requires YOUR help! 

* 
“ 
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ing (reduced) from this by J.T. Smith (Crace Coll., Views, 
xvi. 105, and Public Library, Buckingham Palace Rd.). 

(10) View on the Thames, near Scotland Yard, oil painting by 
Samuel Scott (Kensington Palace). 

(11) Scotland Yard, oil painting, by unknown artist (Hampton. 
Court Palace). 

(12) Drawn Plan of the Improvement of Scotland Yard, made in 
1821, by Thomas Chawner (Crace Coll., Maps, xii.-12). 

(13) The Old Entrance to Scotland Yard from Whitehall in 1824, 
water colour, by T. Chawner (Crace Coll.. Views, xvi. 106). 

(14) The Improved Entrance to Scotland Yard as designed by T. 
Chawner, 1824 (Crace Coll., Views, xvi. 107). 

(15) West Front lof the Queen’s Treasury from Scotland Yard. 
Schnebbelie del. Dale sculpt. 1820 (Crace Coll., Views, xvi. 104). 

(16) East Front of the Queen’s Treasury, near Scotland Yard, a 
print (Crace Coll., Views, v. 139). 

(17) Sir John Vanbrugh’s House, 1817, from a drawing by Richardson 
(Gardner Coll., reproduced in (2) ). 

(18) Scotland Yard, the Headquarters of the Metropolitan Police, 
woodcut, (1890?) Public Library, Gt. Smith St.). 

(19) Old Houses in Scotland Yard, water colour drawing (London | 
Museum A. 20411), t 
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IMAGINATION 


By HENRY S. SANDERS 


VV BEE I asked what quality above 
everything else distinguished the 
writings of Dickens and raises them to 
a plane of excellence not even approached 
by any other novelist of any period, I 
should unhesitatingly say that it was his 
intensely fervid and vigorous imagination. 
It is this leaven, this effervescing, 
vivifying, generating afflatus of the mind, 
that is the source of inspiration, and 
gives to all his work that striking photo- 
graphic touch of reality. Only in the 
great masterpieces of  literature—in 
Homer and Sophocles, in Dante and 
Milton, in Keats and Coleridge, in 
Moliere and Goethe, in Shakespeare and 
the Bible do we find an imagination that is at all comparable with 
this. Can you name any other novelist from the time of Fielding to 
“our own day in whose works there is this imaginative faculty so highly 
developed and so brilliantly displayed? This natural endowment, 
for it was inherent in the man, coupled with such keen powers of 
_ minute observation and such rare descriptive abilities as are found 
only in a Danie! Defoe, an Edgar Allan Poe or in a Chekhov, gives to 
his novels that unique and vivid sense of actuality that we can discover 
in no other story writer. The most insignificant and commonplace 
things assume with Dickens a meaning and an import never betore 
ascribed to them. Through the stimulus of his powerful and shaping 
imagination, a London fog, scurrying autumn leaves, a barren heath, 
a night wind sweeping around and eddying in and out of some old 
moss-covered building, become living entities, fructified and vitalized 
by the vigour of his brain. 

This ardent, poetic and often intemperate imagination of Dickens 
partook almost of the character of monomania. It discovered life and 
colour and beauty and meaning in everything. It was this that gave 
such startling distinctness to that great gallery of diversified characters 
that none but Dickens could so vividly conceive and draw. However 
embellished and distinguished by other attributes, each character is 
the personification of some individual trait so strongly delineated and 
painted in such bright and unmistakable colours that it is indelibly 
impressed upon our memory. Each is the representative of a distinct 
type, and as such is recognizable everywhere. Micawber, Uriah Heep, 
Miss Trotwood, Peggoty, Mr. Dick, Mrs. Gummidge, Pickwick, Sam 
Weller, Pecksniff, Mr. Squeers, Captain Cuttle, Mrs. Lirriper, Mrs. 
Jellyby, Mr. Turveydrop, Dick Swiveller, Fagin, Mr. Gradgrind, Joe 
Gargery, Scrooge and Tiny Tim—have we not met their prototypes in 


our daily lives ? 


D 
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His vision was so telescopic in magnifying power and so photographic 
in minutia of detail that nothing escaped him. If he had been a 
denizen of some other planet given the privilege of sojourning for a 
short time on this sober earth, his startled eyes could not have seen 
more than they did. Now, join this telescopic and microscopic faculty 
of observation with an imagination as fecund and fertile and creative 
as was that of Dickens, and you have the secret of that amazing power 
that enabled him to conceive and embody in their habit as they lived, 
that remarkable galaxy of striking individualities, humorous and 
grave, charming and pathetic, simple and grotesque, lovable and 
sinister. 

His grotesque fancy often leads him into strange exaggerations, as 
when Copperfield says that Mell took his flute and played upon it 
* until I almost thought that he would gradually blow his whole being 
into the large hole at the top and ooze away at the keys.” But these 
very excesses are not displeasing; they are peculiarly Dickensian. 
They afford us fresher and more penetrative pictures of humanity, 
keener glimpses into nature. They are the flashes of lightning that 
illuminate the more sober background of character, bringing out in 
strong relief the predominant traits, habits, idiosyncrasies, foibles, 
whims and comicalities of mankind, drawn with such Hogarthian 
richness, fulness and distinctness of outline and such exuberance of 
fancy and humour that, once having read any of his books, the per- 
sonalities therein are for ever stamped upon our memory with all the ~ 
versimilitude of nature. 

It is this efluent and unique imagination of Dickens that discovers 
also new beauty and new meaning in the most petty and trivial details 
and surroundings. Everything was to him an incitement and a 
stimulus to thought. As with Shakespeare, this teeming, procreative, 
fanciful imagination of Dickens is boundless in its scope, its ramifica- 
tions and it applications. One thought engenders a train of other 
ideas that leap forth from his surcharged and excitable brain, surging 
and crowding and jostling over one another in eagerness for expression. 
As an instance of this luxuriant imagination of Dickens, let me read 
to you this passage from The Chimes :— 


“And a breezy, goose-skinned, blue-nosed, red-eyed, stony-toed, 
tooth-chattering place it was to wait in, in the wintertime, as Toby 
Veck well knew. The wind came tearing round the corner—especi- 
ally the east wind—as if it had sallied forth, express, from the 
confines of the earth, to have a blow at Toby. And oftentimes it 
seemed to come upon him sooner than it had expected ; for, bouncing 
round the corner, and passing Toby, it would suddenly wheel round 
again, as if it cried: * Why, here he is !’, Incontinently his little 
white apron would be caught up over his head like a naughty boy’s 
garments, and his feeble little cane would be seen to wrestle and 
struggle unavailingly in his hand, and his legs would undergo tre- 
mendous agitation ; and Toby himself, all aslant, and facing now in 
this direction, now in that, would be so banged, and buffeted, and ~ 
touzled, and worried, and hustled, and lifted off his feet, as to render 
it a state of things but one degree removed from a positive miracle 
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that he wasn’t carried up bodily into the air as a colony of frogs or 
snails or other portable creatures sometimes are, and rained down 
again, to the great astonishment of the natives, on some strange 
corner of the world where ticket-porters are unknown.” 


Taine, the well recognized French critic, in his great work, “ History 
of English Literature,” has a remarkable chapter devoted to Dickens, 
in which he states that the one quality in his writings that towers 
above everything else is the imagination that permeates all his work 
and that 


‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


He emphasizes this as the most prominent and outstanding quality in 
his novels, and gives many apt instances. 

When you bring to recollection the great number and varied charac- 
teristics of the portraits that Dickens has conceived and executed with 
such inimitable art, each infused with its own peculiar Dickensian 
flavour, and which run the’ whole gamut of human experience, ex- 
pressing the joys and sorrows, the strengths and weaknesses, the 
humours and caprices, the whims and oddities of mankind ; when you 
think of the ingenuity of plot, the wealth of incident, how that he has 
clothed the meanest objects, the pettiest details, the homeliest sur- 
roundings with the adornments of his fancy and the glowing imagery 
of his conceptions, you must concede that imagination was the most 


potent quality in his writings. 


A FEW FAMILIES 


By RUTH WHITTAKER 


W HEN I read a book by Charles Dickens, I always 

feel as if I were taking a walk with him, and 
every now and then Mr. Dickens (I always call 
him “ Mr.” on these occasions). stops abruptly and, 
Wemmick-like, says, ““ Here’s a house. Let’s go in.” 
And we go. Then, when we are inside, he says, 
“ Here’s a family. Let’s get acquainted!” And 
we get. 

The families in Great Expectations are not all, alas, 
Happy Families, but they are all interesting. From 
Pip’s impression of his own family on page 1, we can 
only feel that they are Better Dead. A freckled, 
sickly mother, five small brothers on their backs, 
with their hands in their trousers pockets, not to 
mention a square, stout father with black curly hair, 


would be rather a strain. 7 
Fortunately they were dead, so Pip had the advantage of bein 
srought up by hand, in his sister’s family. This family consisted of Mrs 
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Gargery, who did the bringing up, and who considered that her 
whole duty was to cook, scour and scold; Tickler, her ally; Joe, 
her husband, and Pip’s fellow-sufferer ; Pip, and a dog. We hear so 
little about the dog that we can only conclude he was brought up 
by foot, outside. 

Pip does not appear to have been very happy under the hand process, 
which was a very heavy, jerky one, with a lot of bad temper, and Tar 
Water, and Pumblechook, and had no affection or consideration in it. 
(Mrs. Gargery was tall and bony and full of pins.) It is difficult to 
judge whether her method of bringing up children was more justifiable 
than that of Mrs. Pocket, whose children were not being brought up, 
by hand or otherwise, nor growing up, but were just tumbling up. 
I suppose it was, for Mrs. Gargery undoubtedly tried to do her duty, 
right well and rigidly ; her mistake lay in having a wrong idea of duty 
in the first place. 

Mrs. Pocket, on the other hand, having grown up “ highly 
ornamental, but perfectly helpless and useless’ hardly recognised 
her own children when she saw them. ‘She looked at them as 
though she rather thought she had the pleasure of inspecting them 
before, but didn’t quite know what to make of them.” Her one 
desire was to be left undisturbed, and her sovereign remedy for all 
childish troubles was Bed—from which Pip deduced that “ the nurture 


of the little Pockets consisted of alternately tumbling up and lying 


down.” 


The father Pocket was also an imperfect parent. He looked at the 


children with a perplexed face, and rumpled hair, “‘as if he couldn’t make 
out how they came to be boarding and lodging at that establishment, 
and why they hadn’t been billeted by Nature on somebody else. Then, 
in a distant Missionary way, he asked them certain questions—as, 
why little Joe had that hole in his frill; who said, Pa, Flopson was 
going to mend it when she had time; and how little Fanny came by 
that whitlow ; who said, Pa, Millers was going to poultice it when she 
didn’t forget. Then he melted into parental tenderness, gave them 
a shilling apiece and told them to go and play.” 

Yet Mr. Pocket, we are told, was a most delightful lecturer on 
domestic economy, and his treatises on the management of children 
and servants were considered the very best text books on those themes ! 


The little Pockets must have had a very uncomfortable time, and we — 


cannot really share Herbert’s wonder that they were all so anxious 
to get married. It was not because the poor things were so charmed 
with the “perpetual contemplation of domestic bliss ”’—they just 
wanted a way of escape, and didn’t stop to remember where you go 
when you jump out of the frying pan. 


From most of Dickens’s references to the law we get the impression 


that all connected with it are utterly soulless creatures. In Great — 


Expectations, however, Dickens lets us into a delightful secret. In the 


city, Wemmick, the lawyer’s clerk, was as wooden as Wegg and as dry . 
as Tulkinghorn. But—and here is the secret—he was twins, and when 


he went home he left the dry wooden twin at the office. And then, 


_ 
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what a human, lovable fellow he became! As soon as he crossed the 
moat and cut off the communication he dismissed Newgate from his 
mind and devoted himself to making his dear old Aged Parent happy 
and comfortable. And the Aged Parent was happy and comfortable, 
too! There surely never was an old man so patiently happy. 
Whether he was tipping the paper, or having his gloves pulled on 
from behind, or making piles of buttery toast, or sitting by the fire 
afterwards, ‘‘ so warm and greasy that he might have passed for some 
clean old chief of a savage tribe, just oiled ,” he was always cheery and 
contented, with his “ All right, John, all right !’ 

The Wemmicks were surely the most harmonious of families, and 
their wonderful home was the most fascinating Dickens described. 
How a child would have delighted in the fortifications and the fountain 
in the lake with the island as big as a salad, and all the other ingenious 
inventions of Mr. Wemmick’s Walworth brain! But Wemmick and 
the Aged were both children at heart, and I think they experienced 
as many thrills as a child would have done when the time came to fire 
Stinger with the poker. And, of course, they had Miss Skiffins’s company 
too. One could have wished, though, that the object of Wemmick’s 
strayings from the path of virtue had been a little more tender and 
encouraging, instead of emulating a violoncello in its case when he 
embraced her. Still, it must have been unpleasant to be kissed by 
a post office, so I suppose we must excuse her. 

I should like very much to be present at that hour of night when 
the characters in our books are supposed to walk out of their pages and 
meet in sociable conversation. I have often thought, too, how nice it 
would be if sometimes they made a mistake and got back into the 
wrong family. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Miss Havisham became 
possessed of old Bill Barley, and Mr. 
Jaggers found himself married to 
Mrs. Pocket! Changes such as these 
might be made with benefit to 
their respective characters, I think. 

A dose of Mrs. Snagsby would 
do Uncle Pumplechook a. world of 
good; and if the highly-strung 
Camelia could find Marley’s Ghost, 
or the combusted Mr. Krook at 
her bedside some time when she 
“wakes up in the night,” the 
shock would surely either kill or 
cure her ! 

One change I would certainly 
make. The “Castle” ought to 
have at least one child to share its 
childish joys, and I am sure little 
Jane Pocket would be delighted 
to receive an invitation. 
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SOME FOOTNOTES TO THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS: 


By T. J. B. 


N°? apology is necessary for anything 
which may help towards the better 
understanding of The Pickwick Papers, 
and possibly the following notes will 
explain to some students at least a few 
points which are not quite clear to them 
on a first reading of the book. 

Chapter XIII.—‘‘ We have traced every 
name in Schedules A and B_ without 
meeting with that of Eatanswill.” 

These were the schedules of the Reform 
Act, 1832, which abolished the rotten 
boroughs. 

Chapter XIV.—It is a pity to deprive 
Tom Smart of his “little neck-or-nothing 
sort of gig, with a clay-coloured body and red wheels,” but he could 
not have had such a trap “ eighty years ago *’—that is in 1747; and 
if he had one he could not drive it over the roads as they then existed 
Gigs were not introduced until about 1800. Previously, bagmen 
travelled on horseback. 

Chapter XIV.—*‘ Blowing” (the candle) “ alight again.” 

The dipped candles had large loose wicks, which, when blown out, 
smouldered to such a degree that, by gentle blowing, it was easy to 
revive the flame. 

Chapter X V.—‘‘ Regular mangle—Baker’s patent.” 

This was the old mangle which consisted of a large box of heavy — 
stones running on wooden rollers, round which the articles to be mangled 
were wound. An illustration of one is to be found in Nicholas 
Nickleby. ‘‘ The reduced circumstances of Mr. Mantalini.” 

Chapter XX.—‘ A gentleman in a checked shirt and mosaic studs.” 
Not studs made of small stones, which were introduced later, but 
imitation gold studs. 

Chapter, XXIII.—Mr. Weller’s advice to Sam “ pison yourself off — 
hand. Hangin’s wulgar.” 

“It does not accord with a gentleman’s ideas. I have always 
lived independent, and have no fancy for dying dependent on anything.” 
From “The Laughing Philosopher,” 2nd edition, 1835. A writer in 
‘* Note and Queries ” says that this idea is also to be found in Euripides. 
Hel. 296-301. ‘‘ How then could I die with honour? Strangulation 
in mid-air is unseemly (bad form).” 

Chapter XXIV.— The small hand of the clock ..... had arrived | 
iiss.’ ton the half hour. 

The same idea is found in the “Sketches,” and in the “ Poor 
Relations’ Story.” 
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The hour hand was usually so ornamented, while the minute hand, 
though longer, was so plain that the former appeared to be larger. 

Chapter XXIX.—“ Your undertakers are the merriest fellows in 
the world.” 

“ Merry undertakers’ was a favourite joke early last century. 
Ackerman, in 1801, published a print of undertakers regaling them- 
selves outside a public house at Wandsworth, which had a large sale, 
and of which a copy is to be found in Chamber’s “ Book of Days.” 

Washington Irving also makes much of the merry undertaker in 
his “ Little Britain.” 

Chapter XXXI.—* Bent his steps direct to Sun Court.” This 
should be “St. Michael’s Alley,” leading to George Yard. 

In the first edition a similar error occurred in Chapter L. (‘‘ George 
and Vulture. Where is that?” “Sun Court Cornhill’); but by 
the errata slip this was altered to “ George Yard, Lombard Street.” 

Chapter XXXI.—Mr. Lowton: “ Pestering bankrupt...... His 
affairs haven’t been in Chancery quite four years yet.” 

Before 1831 jurisdiction in bankruptcy was vested in the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Chapter XX XV.—The heading of this chapter is less descriptive 
than the headings of other chapters; in order, I think, to introduce 
the words “ go to Bath ” which was a catch phrase of the time. ‘‘ There 
go to Bath with you.” Don’t talk nonsense. Insane persons used 
to be sent to Bath for the benefit of the waters. The implied reproof 
is that what you say is so silly you ought to ‘‘go to Bath and 
get your head shaved,” see Brewer’s “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.” 

Chapter XLIT.—“ Plain as Salisbury.” 

The following is from ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 10, VI., 466. ‘“ This 
Deucochares was one of the ambassadours and for his malapart tonge 
called at home Parrhesiastes (as ye would say in English) Thom trouth 
(the home truth) or plain Sarisbuerie.’ From Udall’s Erasmus 
(Robert’s reprint, p. 202), 1542. 

Chapter XLIII.—In the Insolvent Court the steam was “ con- 
densed by the heat.” 

In the present advanced state of science steam is condensed by cold. 

Chapter XLIII.—Said Sam to his father, “Il trouble you for 
the loan of five and twenty pound.” 

Sam asked for this sum because, by an Act of 1827, the minimum 
amount for which an arrest for debt could be made on a simple affidavit 
was fixed at £20. It will be remembered that immediately on lending 
the money Tony Weller went down to the Temple “to swear the 
affidavit of debt,’ and Sam’s arrest followed at once. 

Chapter XLIV.—‘ His acceptance on an eighteenpenny, stamp.” 

Adhesive stamps were not in use 1827. “Stamps” were slips of 
paper with embossed stamps of the necessary value. Highteenpence 
would cover any sum from £5 5s. 0d. to £20 for the two months until 
the ghost of Mr. Mivins’s grandfather could be again raised to renew 


the bill. 
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Chapter XLV.—‘ Write a book about the *Mericans, as’ll pay 
all his expenses.” : 

Without any trouble the present writer has found titles of over a 
dozen books on America between 1822 and 1837, and at least several 
of them “ blows ’em up enough.” 

Mrs. Trollope received £800 in a few months for the one she published 
in 1832. 

Chapter XLVII.—‘ Some brewery somewhere behind Gray’s Inn 
Lane” (now Gray’s Inn Road). 

This was Reid’s brewery at the corner of Liquorpond Street (now 
Clerkenwell Road) and Leather Lane. 

Chapter XLIX.—“ Sword ..... and running it through him, 
and the panelling . . . . pinned him there.” 

“ Somervill drives down the captaine, still fighting to the gold- 
smith’s chops (shops), where fearing to be nailed to the boords (boards) 
(these chops being then all of timber,” ete. 

“ Memorie of the Somervilles,’” quoted in Chambers’ “ Traditions 
of Edinburgh.” 

Dickens was writing about Edinburgh.” 

Chapter LI—Compare the opening of this chapter with the following 
from Washington Irving’s “ The Stout Gentleman” in “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” published in 1822. 

“In one corner (of the stable yard) was a miserable crestfallen 
cock, drenched out of all life and spirit ; his drooping tail matted as _ 
it were into a single feather. A wall-eyed horse . . . . was poking his 
spectral head out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from the 
eaves. A kitchen wench tramped backwards and forwards through 
the yard in pattens.”’ 

The Pickwick scene was in the hotel yard at Birmingham. 
Washington Irving wrote “The Stout Gentleman” when staying 
with his brother-in-law at Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 

Chapter LV.—* Done, Simmery, done!” said Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire. 

“ P.P., mind,” observed the other. 

* Of course,” replied Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 

P.P. meant play or pay. That is, either side refusing to play 
loses the bet, e.g., “Mrs. Thornton is to ride against Mr. Bromford 
four miles for four hogsheads of Coti Roti, p.p.” “Morning Post,” 


20th August, 1805. quoted in Ashton’s “ Dawn of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 


if, 


In the Chronology of Pickwick, compiled by Mr. Justice MacKinnon, 
which was referred to in The Dickensian for J uly, 1926, there are three 
difficulties or inconsistencies pointed out. They are (1) the Bardell 
scene, and (2) Sam’s visit to Mrs. Bardell, which are referred to in the 
Trial as having taken place in July and November respectively, while 
from the context they took place in May (or early June) and September ; 
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and (3) Pickwick’s visit to Perker on “a fine October morning ” when 
it was really the beginning of August. 

I think the reason of these discrepancies can be explained if they 
cannot be defended. Dickens did not attempt what Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald called a Lett’s diary sort of accuracy. All he did, after 
the first date in the book, May 12th, 1827, was to keep the narrative 
as far as possible to the season of the year in which each part was to 
be published, and so far did he carry this method that whenever he 
mentioned a date for any incident it was that of the month in which he 
was writing, t.e., the month previous to publication. 

The following, I think, are the only dates mentioned in the book ; 
any further dates are merely deductions drawn from them by chrono- 
logists, but not used by the author, who only wrote, “ next day,” 
“third morning,” etc. 


Month in which the 
Chapter Part Part was published 
XI. | “ pleasant afternoon in June ”’ 
(should be May) 4 July, 1836 
XII. Bardell scene—must have been 
about the beginning of June 
; but called July at the Trial 5 | August, 1836 
XVI. ‘“month of August ”’ 6 | September, 1836 
XIX. ‘on the first of September ”’ 7 | October, 1836 
XXVI. | Sam’s visit to Mrs. Bardell— 
must have been early in 
September, but called Nov- 
ember at the Trial : 9 | December, 1836 
XXVIII. | Christmas at Dingley Dell 10 | January, 1837 
XXXIV. | Trial, 14th February 12 | March, 1837 
XLVI. ‘close of the month of July”’| 16 | August, 1837 
LILI. ‘fine October morning.” 
Pickwick’s visit to Perker, 
which must have been in 
August. 19 | November, 1837 


From the above, I think, Dickens, when he made the slips in dates 
in the Trial, relied on the method which he had adopted ; and probably, 
remembering when and where he had written the two scenes, or the 
parts in which they had appeared, took no steps to further verify the 
dates. 

If my argument is to be accepted, the question will at once be 
asked : Why then did Dickens not adopt this method for the opening 
date of the book ? 

Mr. Blackmore tells us that Dickens was office boy with him from 
May, 1827, to November, 1828, which is the period covered by the 
Pickwick story. Further, one entry in his petty cash book dated 
15th May, 1827, is “ Oath of Charles Dickens, 1/-.’’ Now the three 
days between 12th May and 15th May would be about sufficient to 
judge of an office boy’s ability before giving him an oath (? of secrecy 
in regard to the business of the firm); and I think it is probable that 
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12th May, 1827, was the day Dickens joined the office, and that he 
started his first book with it from a whim, such as that which caused 
him so frequently to refer to Warren’s blacking, although that subject 
was so distasteful to him. From his avoidance of Mr. Blackmore 
after his success with Pickwick it would seem that he had some similar 
feeling with regard to his service as a lawyers’ clerk. 


A FRENCH CANADIAN’S APPRECIATION 
OF DICKENS 


By Professor JOSEPH NOLIN 
(of the University of Montreal) 


N Y first experience of Charles Dickens was through a 
ah French translation of his Christmas Carol. 

I was eight years old at the time. A travelling 
circus had passed through my home town, and my 
folk had taken me to see the performance. It proved 
an entrancing experience. The school gang, of which 
I was (in my own estimation at least) a very important 
unit, went circus-mad. Discarded broom-sticks were 
collected by the dozen from the neighbouring kitchens 
for the construction of trapezes and horizontal bars. 
My Newfoundland dog, Bismark (so named after the 


conduct towards France), had his hair shingled and 

became a performing lion; a clothes line, requisitioned 

from Mrs. Souliére, the washer-woman across the street, 

sh stretched from the barn loft to a second-storey window of the 
ouse, 

Those among you who were brought up in small towns, where trav- 
elling circuses pay occasional visits, may easely imagine the sequence 
of events which followed such momentous preparations : the announce- 
ment of a free public performance to precede the show, by a cele- 
brated tight rope-walker from Caughnawaga: the dare, by the reigning 
beauty of the vicinity, to the manly and adoring members of the gang, 
to perform without a balancing pole, like the man at the circus; and 


then, the catastrophe ! ..... Broken clothes line . . . fallen acrobat... 
scolding father . . . despairing mother . . . indignant washer-woman . . . 
noisy spectators claiming their money back and returning the bread 
and milk tickets! ... Oh! the tragedies of youth ! 


But the worst was still to come. Besides the humiliation of defeat, 
the loss of a throne, the taunts of the reigning beauty, the fall from 
Mrs. Souliére’s clothes line, had the further distracting result of pinning 
me for a whole year to an invalid’s bed with an inflamed hip joint. 

All the books in town soon found their way to my room. After 
Perreault’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,’ my favourite, was a bound volume of an 
illustrated French periodical “Le Journal pour Tous.” It contained, 
among other things, two serial stories which, after a while, I managed 


German chancellor, as a sign of disapproval of his cruel : 


= 
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to read without too much spelling, and with less than two hundred 
questions a minute, fired at my distracted parents. One was “ Around 
the World in Eighty Days,” by a fellow named Jules Verne, the other 
“ Chanson de Noél” (“ Christmas Carol”), written by a guy with a 
queer English name. His Christian name, however, was Charles, the 
same as my father’s, which seemed familiar enough, and we soon be- 
came intimate friends. 

There was nothing very entrancing to me about the fact that Marley, 
old Scrooge’s partner, was dead. Old Madame Tugault, my mother’s 
friend, was dead, and so was my grand-uncle Charland ; and so, for that 
matter, was Antoine Latour’s grandmother, who had died the night 
of the circus, Antoine, a super in the gang, being held responsible ; 
but not half the fuss had been made around the demise of these worthy 
people that my dad’s name-sake was raising around Marley’s. But 
Marley was dead “‘ comme un clou de porte,” dead as a door-nail ! Here 
was something worth getting excited over. Who had ever seen a door- 
nail? NotI. Nor my sister, Louise, who had examined all the doors 
in the house, at my request, and had not discovered a single one. Nor 
had any member of the gang; except Pierre Boudreau. But Pierre 
was our champion fibber. It was all right for the good Brother at 
school to believe his fishy stories, but we, his boon companions, knew 
him better. When he excitedly told us, solemnly crossing his heart, 
that he had seen large nail heads studded all over his uncle’s front 
door at St. Blaise, we unanimously doubted the existence of the nails, 
the door, the uncle and even of such a place as St. Blaise. 

That door-nail kept me restless day and night, until one day my 
father brought home, from the hardware store, a brand new door-nail, 
and showed me how dead it was, as compared to a coffin nail or a 
horse-shoe-nail which he both could bend with his fingers, just. like 
that. 

All Dickens’s genius, as a raconteur, all his knowledge of human 
psychology, all his humour, so strange and yet so familiar, lie in this 
simple proposition that ‘‘ Marley was dead . . . dead as a door-nail.” 

If I have thus delved into my past, laying bare before your eyes the 
sad spectacle of my first failure as a public man, you may rest assured 
that it was through no vain-glorious desire of attracting attention to 
my obscure and retiring personality. Much less was it as an adver- 
tisement for any future autobiography. 

I only wished to relate how Charles Dickens, once upon a time, 
awakened the curiosity and captured the love and admiration of a 
French Canadian invalid boy of eight; and how that boy, with some 
of his friends, became, in after life, fervent admirers of his genius. 


19k 
It has been said by a French writer that “favourable appreciation 
of an author, by foreign contemporary opinion, is a good forecast of 
posterity’s judgment.” 
Foreign appreciation is mostly founded on translations, and _tran- 
slations, be they ever so clever, give but a faint idea of a’writer’s art. 
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Acquaintance through a translation is better than no acquaintance at 
all. But what a revelation when, after reading a translation, one can, 
later on, read the same book in its original form. (ood translations 
may, to a certain extent, render the sense and the spirit of the original 
story, poem or essay; but the colour, the harmony, the rhythmic 
beauty of the words, the subtleties of inflection can never be equalled 
in another language whose words and sounds, and peculiarities of 
expression, and figures of speech, although just as beautiful, more so 
may be, must nevertheless be different. 

Languages are like musical instruments. Two factors are essential 
to their enjoyment: the value of the music which is being played on 
them and that of the musician who plays it. Let a great composer 
write a fugue or a rhapsody for the organ ; the same fugue or the same 
rhapsody, if it be really inspired, will give pleasure even when played 
by an indifferent musician on the piano or the violin ; but let the master 
himself render his own composition on the very instrument for which 
it was composed and the enchantment is complete. 

Thus an English book translated into French, or a French book into 
English, loses much of its original charm. The reader, unfamiliar with 
the types of men and women it brings into play loses interest in their 
actions. They seem artificial, their conversation theatrical, their 
environment unreal. 

I told you at the start how I first became acquainted with Dickens 
through a French translation, when I was eight years old. At that 
age, nor even at twelve, when I left home for college, did I not know 
a single word of English. Later on, it was my privilege to become 
sufficiently conversant with it, to read and to understand, and to appre- 
ciate Dickens in the original form. The difference was astonishing. 

Recently, I have had the curiosity to read once more a French trans- 
lation of some of his works. It was a beautiful translation, made by 
a master in the art of handling that wonderful but difficult instrument 
of human thought, the French language. The impression received was 
strange. The same thoughts, the same ideas, cast in a different mould, 
did not seem to give rise to the same emotions. Reversing the 
experiment, a chapter of Balzac, or of Maupassant, 
or an act of Cyrano de Bergerac, seen through 
an English translation, seemed to have lost that 
intangible quality, that natural flow of words, 
synchronising with the ideas of the author, which 
appeal to the imagination of the reader and cause 
him to vibrate in unison. 

It has been one of the joys of my life to become 
a bilinguist. I cannot, for the life of me, under- 
stand how some people can take pride in the fact 
that they know but one language and get away 
with it. The point I am trying to bring out is that 
a book must indeed brim over with human interest 
to overcome such hardships and become popular 
with a foreign public. 
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ha ELPIN QUALITY. IN DICKENS 


By A. P. DU SOIR. 


dL, 


MONGST the many forms of criticism dealing with Dickens work, 
there is very little respecting the curious elfin element which never- 
theless is a very marked feature of it. | Chesterton, it is true, alludes 
to something like it when he speaks of what Dickens himself alludes to, 
apropos of reading the words Coffee Room from the back view of the 
door, making it *“ Moor Keffoc,” as a fancy that somehow attracted his 
attention. Chesterton remarks that Dickens books are, whether he 
knew it or not, full of ‘‘ Moor Keffocish”’ things. Things quaint and 
fanciful, and, I may add, quaint and fanciful in a way markedly like 
that we meet with in the old German fairy tales. For Dickens’s books 
are full of goblins and gnomes and fairies, and they are emphatically 
spirits of the Teutonic order. I fear that it is not popular yet to say 
that anything is Teutonic, although it is not so many years ago when 
it was our proudest boast that we English were practically a purely 
Teutonic people—* So much the loaded dice of war, Do make or mar 
of character.” If you ask me to define this elfin quality and analyse it, 
T confess I should be unable to do so, but I am very sure it is there 
nevertheless, especially in the earlier books, and they are the most 
characteristic of our master’s genius. 

In Pickwick for a start, we have Mr. Pickwick himself, who surely 
has much of the benevolent spirits about him. Surely, too, Gabriel 
Grub is quite as manifestly a goblin as any of those he meets in their 
wonderful cavern. Job Trotter too, is decidedly elfin in his affinities, 
so is Mr. Stiggins. That, I think, is why we do not mind his faults, as 
perhaps we ought to do. Again, the people who meet at the “ Brick 
Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance 
Association,” are not at all devoid of goblinesque qualities. 

Then in Nicholas Nickleby we have that full length and very un- 
pleasant goblin called Squeers, and his decidedly goblin wife and 
daughter. Newman Noggs, too, has goblin characteristics of an 
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amiable kind. Ralph himself, again, has them, and many others 
might be added. 

What a list of spirits, both good and ill, we find in Oliver Twist. The 
Artful is a very Goblin; Fagin is more of a Vampire than a human 
creature. Oliver, himself, is no mortal boy. What mortal boy would 
have pitched into the great lout, Noah Claypole, for that worthy’s 
having spoken slightingly of a mother whom he had never seen. Especi- 
ally when we remember that Oliver, except by, pure intuition, could 
not possibly have attached any clear or specific notion to the word 
mother at all. And so one might go on. But not to make this essay 
a mere Catalogue Raisonné, 1 will deal for a while with the most 
elfin by far of all the books. I can scarcely call to mind a single char- 
acter in The Old Curiosity Shop who is not of the orders of goblins, 
gnomes and fairies. Quilp is the most completely goblinesque of all 
Dickens characters. There is nothing about him which is not so. He 
might be transferred almost quite unaltered into any old German 
fairy tale. The Brasses, male and female, are very nearly as much so; 
the single gentleman, the Garlands, Kit, and even his mother in some 
degree, and very certainly the pony, are all of elfin ancestry, to say 
the least of it. 

Then, Nell herself ; she is very beautiful, very lovable, very pathetic, 
very noble. <A perfect ideal of moral beauty, but surely no child; 
surely, surely a beautiful spirit. And the book is crowded with minor 
elves. Take that scene at the inn, “ The Three Jolly Sandboys,” that — 
wet night when Nell and the old man met with such a strange mixed 
company. From the landlord himself, with his surely magic cauldron, 
to the performing dogs. Here not only are the figures elfin, but the 
whole atmosphere, the whole setting, is curiously so. And that awful 
journey in the extremity of misery and want, how strangely elfin it is, 
how enchanted is that night by the furnace ; how curiously mysterious — 
and strange is its kindly and most weird watches. But I think I have 
given enough of illustrations. The book is manifestly a work of genius, 
and as manifestly it is a goblin story. 


Al. 


Now, perhaps, it is time I should say that in pointing out this elfin 
quality of Dickens’s works, I am by no means finding fault. On the 
contrary, I regard it as one of the most charming, as it is one of the most — 
peculiar aspects of his genius, and one great source of his unfading 
attractiveness. As I said at first, if you ask me wherein this quality 
lies, how the effect is produced, I confess I cannot say ; but to show you 
what I mean a little more clearly, I will use the method of comparison. 
Look at other writers of fiction, at all comparable in stature with 
Dickens, and you will not find this quality. I think I know my Thack- 
eray nearly as well as I know my Dickens, and admire him too, but I 
certainly have never perceived a trace of the elfin quality. The 
Brontés ; well certainly “‘ Wuthering Heights” has a strange super- 
human quality of power and passion about it, but it is demonis, using 
that word in the original Greek sense, not elfin. Indeed, this unique ; 
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book is wonderfully strange, precisely in a way where Dickens was not. 
Dickens scenes of passion are absurd, always stagey and unconvincing. 
Even so rapturous an admirer as Chesterton leaves them severely alone ; 
and Gissing, in his careful, and on the whole very laudatory book, 
speaks of these as indefensible, as altogether unworthy of so great a 
writer. 

As certainly we do not find this elfin quality in Charlotte Bronté’s work. 
“Jane Hyre,” some may say, was fairylike; but not in Dickens’s 
way. She is elfin in a way that many clever, physically small, brilliant 
women are. I have known several myself. We meet with the same 
type several times in the pages of Mrs. Humphry Ward: Mrs. D’Arcy, 
for instance, and Lady Violet Varley in “ Robert Elsmere,” and poor 
wilful, ill-fated Hester Poe Milton in “ The Case of Richard Meynell.” 

Again, we find no trace of the elfin quality in the pages of Charles 
Reade, and this is the more notable in that Reade has a good many 
points of resemblance to Dickens otherwise; in the multitude of his 
character, for instance, and in a certain quaintness and Teutonism about 
them. Take Reade’s best known book, his Dawd Copperfield, so to 
speak, “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” there are many points of re- 
semblance to Dickens, but there is nothing elfin. Again, we certainly 
find nothing elfin in George Eliot, though we find so many excellent 
and wonderful things and such splendid ethical beauty and power. 


LET 


Turn, on the other hand, to Hans Andersen, to Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
One must carefully distinguish between the elfin quality and caricature. 
No doubt Dickens is a great master of caricature, but that is quite a 
different aspect of his genius, and the gentlemen of Circumlocution 
office are very recognisable caricatures of real public officials, but they 
are no goblins. Thackeray also is a master of caricature, and of its 
closely allied quality satire, but, as I said before, he is not in the least 
elfin. 

And now I will try to suggest, as far as I can, how this elfin quality 
is produced ; in whatitlies. Itis perhaps the result of a certain detach- 
ment from ordinary things. 

Take Betsy Trotwood, for instance, a very elfin creation; note the 
strange and mysterious way she first appears ; note the strange and 
unearthly way she behaves. If she were not a supernatural being, 
one might say she was more than a little mad; but we do not think 
her so odd as she may be, because she is a native of fairyland. So in 
quite another sort is Dora Spenlow. And this is the real answer to 
those reasonable ladies who object to poor little Dora. She would 
be a very silly and unsatisfactory wife in this work-a-day world, no 
doubt, but then she does not belong to it. She comes from that fairy- 

land of fairylands, the realms of a young man’s love dreams, and it is 
just this utter detachment from the practical that is the cause of her 
charm and the indication of her purely fairy ancestry. Again, take 
Mr. Pickwick ; who ever thinks of Mr. Pickwick as a man of business, 
who ever thinks of his time and his family, of the world and its rules 
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and conventions, in connection with him. He might have lived in 
any age and clime, because he is really of no age or clime in particular. 
Dickens induced him to pay us a visit and so have fairyland for a while 
in England. 
he 

When Dickens is avowedly supernatural, his powers over the elves 
and spirits is just as well marked. What a capital story of this kind 
is that about the phantom mail coaches in Pickwick, and again that of 
Tom Smart’s wonderful adventure with the goblin chair at the inn on 
Marlborough Downs. And the same book provides us with the story of 
Gabriel Grub, who was stolen by the goblins. It may be thought 
strange that in writing of the elfin element of Dickens’s work, I have 
so far made no mention of the Christmas Books. Truth to say, when 
there is so much to choose from, one may in one’s haste overlook some 
of the best things. Certainly the elfin is manifest enough here. A 
Christmas Carol, as Gissing says, is perhaps the very best short story 
in English literature. It is avowedly elfin, powerfully and convincingly 
so. Powerful it is, to a point beyond many people’s notice. At times 
its continual play of humour alone prevents it from being terrible. 
And observe how much akin Scrooge is to the spirits that haunt him, 
the curious detachment from the actual and familiar, to which I have 
before alluded. The same applies to The Chimes, to The Cricket on 
the Hearth, although I have no intention of analysing them for fear of 
wearying you. And it is very manifest in the last of the series, The 
Haunted Man, which, though I do not agree with what serious thought 
it conveys, is nevertheless a very remarkable story, well worthy of 
more attention than it usually receives. 

e 

I am fully aware that many will say that they cannot see anything 
elfin in the characters of Dickens. That they have often met with sucht 
in real life. With all respect, I think they are only partly right. Very 
likely they have often met with people having qualities reminding them 
of Dickens’s creations. But they should remember that the effect of 
a work of imaginative art is produced nearly as much by what is omitted 
as by what is presented. These curious and vivid goblin-like figures 
certainly possess many of the qualities of reality, but what is not shown — 
of it is very important too. } 

The fact is, that Dickens is much more than a mere realist. What 
constitutes a great imaginative artist is to succeed in creating and 
presenting characters that have strong interest, vividness, and per- 
manence; and this Dickens has achieved. It may sound paradoxical, 
but most of Dickens’s most important characters live not in spite of, but 
because of this elfin quality. For after all, what are goblins, gnomes 
and elves, but fanciful vessels containing certain aspects of human 
personalities, and it is the real personality that matters, this it is that 
we recognise in those characters. 

We cannot draw any hard and fast line between character and en 
vironment. Much of what we are wont to call character is a 
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part of the environment of the real personality. And environment 
is continually passing into character, becoming crystallised, so to speak, 
in new aspects of it. This much I must say in endeavouring to support 
the cause of this peculiar elfin quality. And when all is said, I do not 
know that I have made it clear even to myself. But, however produced, 
I am convinced it is there; and as surely convinced that one great 
reason for the lasting charm and interest of Dickens’s work is just this 
curious elfin quality of his genius. 


WAS “ AMERICAN NOTES ” JUSTIFIED ? 


By ALBERT A. HOPKINS 


F Charles Dickens had written “‘ The Fabulous 
Forties ” instead of Mr. Meade Minnigerode, 
our Transatlantic friends would have something 
to complain of, and American Notes would be 
tame indeed. The period of 1840-1850 was a 
= distressing decade in America. The author calls 
it “a brilliant three ring circus, filled with mar- 
vellous side-shows and prodidigious natural curi- 
osities, glittering with mirrors and chandeliers. 
ate a, Socially the decade served as the stage 
for an unfinished, unstabilised company taking 
part in a national pageant which there had been 
no time to rehearse. The curtain was up—and 
the scenery unpainted, the costumes incomplete, 
and the lines inadequate. Only the plot was 
excellent, and the action absorbing.” This is what Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dickens walked into when they left New England and arrived 
in New York. He was called a “small, bright eyed, intelligent 
looking young fellow,” and Mrs. Dickens “a nice person.” They 
gave him a dinner at the City Hotel and Washington Irving presided. 
The dinner began at six, the cloth was removed at eight, and then there 
were three hours of speeches and toasts! They gave him five days 
to recover before the ‘“‘ Boz Ball.” There were over five thousand 
ypplications, but only three thousand were chosen. “ They trod on 
sach others’ toes for several hours, milling and stramming about like 
2 holiday crowd at the Zoo and in much the same spirit, and roared 
with laughter when the curtain went up, when the curtain came down, 
E 
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when the gong rang, when Mr. Dickens appeared, when Mr. Dickens; 
did not appear, when Mr. Dickens finally did appear.’’ The decora-- 
tions were most elaborate, and have been described in The Dickensian, , 
so we pass to add to the colour on our mental picture. The tableaux: 
vivants were a feature and were received with screams of merriment} 
“culminating in an uproar of astonishing levity when, upon the» 
appearance in one of them of a silly looking, short gentleman in at 
green velvet suit, someone cried out, ‘There he is! There’s Boz !”’ 
The audience shrieked with laughter, and saw nothing incongruous, , 
apparently, in this ribald caricaturing of its guest of honour. It had! 
paid to visit the monkey house and proposed to hoot as much as it} 
pleased at the chief monkey.’’ At 9 o'clock, after persistent ringings } 
of the gong, Dickens appeared, and Mrs. Dickens was presented with | 
“an elegant bouquet.” He was paraded around the dance floor: 
escorting the Mayoress, followed by Mrs. Dickens on the arm of the 

Mayor, “ whereupon the entire assemblage fell in behind, whooping; 
and cheering like a Sunday School class at a picnic. A delightful | 
scene betraying the exuberant good spirits underlying the deceptive : 
formality of that paradoxical period. ..... When last seen coming out } 
of the $2,200 supper room, Mr. Dickens appeared slightly fatigued. 

The parting guest was properly speeded, but when American Notes : 
did appear a few months later, what ructions |! In nineteen hours the : 
“New York Herald” had had the whole book reprinted. 50,000! 
copies were sold in two days, and 3,000 were sold in Philadelphia in 
half-an-hour. The “ Herald’? warned its readers, “* Don’t burst—- 
keep cool—be quiet !”’ But that usually complacent sheet got madder ° 
and madder, and in a long article described Mr. Dickens’s mind as; 
“the most coarse, vulgar, impudent and superficial that ever had. 
the courage to write about the ideas and institutions of this original | 
and remarkable country.” They also stated “his view of the fer-. 
mentative character of this land is the view taken by a narrow-minded - 
conceited Cockney.” Oh yes, they were mad and our hero was} 
dismissed with the following: “* Of all travelers that have ever visited | 
this land he appears to have been the most flimsy—the most childish— 
the most trashy—the most contemptible. He 
has neither common grammar, sense, arrangement 
or generalization ..... he seems to be the last 
drop of silliness and inanity.” So here Mr. 
Minnigerode leaves Mr. Dickens and passes on to 
another wonder, the introduction of Croton Water 
into New York, where it was much needed for 
ablutions and drinking purposes, although in 
those days water as a beverage was in the dis- 
card. 

[Mr. Minnigerode and our excerpter are both 
good Americans. Mr. Minnigerode was born in 
London of American parents in 1887, and has 
written some very clear books relating to American 
manners.—Hditor. | 
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YOR a modern audience, inured to the technique of “ two-reel 
comedies “ at the cinema, Charles Dickens’s play, The Strange 
Gentleman is agreeably familiar entertainment. The plot, with its 
cumulative series of misunderstandings, the knock-about action, even 
the individual tricks, survive gaily. The one element which at first 
thought seems to have no exact counterpart on the films—the 
numerous “asides” and prolonged informative soliloquys—is really 
equivalent, in both purpose and incongruity, to the printed “ sub-title,”’ 
and seems to be accepted as an equally reasonable convention. After 
all, farce changes amazingly little; the best laughs in The Strange 
Gentleman could be paralleled in any cinema comedy to-day—for 
example, Tom Sparks’s obstinate slowness in going off with the 
letters, to the nervous Strange Gentleman’s impatience ; the repeated 
interruptions whenever the Strange Gentleman wants to propose a 
toast to himself; above all, the last scene, with all the characters 
popping in and out of a row of bedroom doors. 
_ It is in the canons of serious dramaturgy, rather than in those of 
popular enjoyment, that The Strange Gentleman falls short of present- 
day standards. William Archer, or any of his colleagues in technical 
criticism, would find many things to blame in the play; not so much 
the utterly incredible set of coincidences upon which the action depends 
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(for to a farce much is forgiven), but rather the slipshod carelessness 
in the matter of unfulfilled expectations and blind clues. Anyone 
rendered observant of “ foreshadowing” in plays “ well-made” by 
the modern formula finds himself frequently noticing some apparently 
innocent detail with that gratified sense of cleverness, murmuring 
inwardly “that’s going to result in complications,” only to find to 
his annoyance that it is never mentioned again. When the Strange 
Gentleman writes two letters on identical paper, and trusts them, 
with much circumlocution, to the cocksure and illiterate Boots, one 
anticipates their delivery at the wrong destinations; but instead of 
that they are safely and promptly conveyed just as the writer of them 
desired. Again, when the Strange Gentleman goes out of his way to 
inform the audience that he has never set eyes on the destined bride 
whom he is on his way to claim, one promptly scents the familiar 
melodramatic situation, and again one is wrong, for the lady never 
appears in the action at all. In the very first scene, when the essentials 
of the situation should be presented, the Strange Gentleman describes 
with much corroborative detail how he has been a regular visitor to the 
town for many years, and why he has changed his hotel—all of which 
is not only dramatically superfluous, having no bearing on the action, 
but actually mystifying, since it leaves one puzzled as to whether it 
is a statement of fact (and if so, of what significance), or an effort 
to mollify the suspicious landlady, or an excuse for avoiding his 
enemy's place of lodging. I wonder whether his excuse for leaving 
the Royal Hotel, which he had formerly patronized—namely, that 
“they had turned the fine old assembly room into a stable, and took 
to keeping horses *—had any contemporary and local allusion. The 
name of the inn which is the scene of the action, ‘“‘ The St. James’s 
Arms,” is presumably a reference to the St. James’s Theatre, where 
the play was first produced—is this a possible clue ? 

In addition to these false trails and misleading details, which make 
the modern theorist squirm, there are several actual lapses which can 
only be explained by haste and forgetfulness. In the first scene the 
Strange Gentleman is assigned to a bedroom opening off his private 
sitting-room ; yet, later, when he is taken to bed, he has to be carried 
with great difficulty upstairs. More flagrant still is the fact that John 
Johnson, who arrives at the beginning of the play with his fiancee and 
her sister, says to the landlady the same night, when she shows him 
his room, “it is the same room I slept in last night.” For the moment 
Dickens had failed to visualize the precise continuity of his plot. 

The play is not interesting, however, merely as a typical—or rather 
unusually good—early Victorian farce ; it is also a ‘prentice work of 
a great writer, and as such has many points of contact with his life 
and other writings. When we remember that it was simultaneous 
with Pickwick, we realize why Dickens gave up his dramatic aspirations 
in favour of fiction, for the play contains scarcely any of the rich humour 
of character which fills the novels. Of the whole cast, Tom Sparks, 
the Boots, alone has some kinship with the true Dickens manner, and 
faintly reveals the same authorship as Sam Weller ; but practically his 
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only chance to show his character is in soliloquy, especially the long 
speech in the last act, when he is gathering the boots. This soliloquy, 
which is wholly out of place and suspends the action of the play, shows 
Dickens’s whimsical observation and ability to make much of trivial 
details in Tom’s classification of customers according to footwear ; 
incidentally, it may be noted that the technical interest in blacking— 
the necessity of using “‘ witriol ” on “ that there patent polish ”—is an 
interesting survival of Dickens’s boyhood experience in the Warren 
warehouse. 

Despite the lack of that originality and vividness which the novels 
possess, there are many lines in The Strange Gentleman that foreshadow 
other and more successful passages. When the Strange Gentleman says 
‘that mayor is either in the last stage of mystified intoxication or 
in a hopeless state of incurable insanity,” one hears the acid tones of 
Miss Murdstone, “this is either insanity or intoxication, and my 
suspicion is, that it’s intoxication.” Similar parallels are numerous. 

One other source of interest which might be discussed at great length 
is the topical allusions, which open up many vistas of what the public 
was talking about in 1836. For example, there was the postal system 


BRANCHES AND “THE DICKENSIAN.” 


Statistics obtained by me during my first year as Editor, prove con- 
clusively that the most successful branches of the Fellowship are those 
where most members are regular subscribers to ‘‘ The Dickensian.’’ 


Indeed it is hard to understand how one can continue to be a member of 
The Dickens Fellowship without also being a reader of its Magazine. If 
you know any such, please let me have his (or her) name and address, 
and I will gladly send a specimen copy. WALTER DEXTER. 


(Rowland Hill published his influential pamphlet, “ Post Office Re- 
form,” in 1837). The Strange Gentleman twice draws upon the post 
office for his figures of speech: ‘‘ The only way I have of escaping 
unpursued from this place, unless I could put myself in the General 
Post, and direct myself to a friend in town. And then it’s a chance 
whether they’d take me in, being so much over weight.” And a little 
later: “‘ I might as well be sitting behind the little shutter of a Two- 
penny Post Office, where all the letters put in were to be post-paid.” 
Such allusions as these, which could have no reason for existence 
except an appeal to the interests of the moment, help immensly in 
making the period vivid and actual in the imagination of later genera- 
tions; the reference to the incendiary Swing, for example, could be 
made the text for a fascinating criminological footnote. 

In short, The Strange Gentleman is not a startlingly great or original 
drama; but it is a rattling good farce, a revealing representative of 
what England was discussing and attending theatres to see when 
Victoria came to the throne, and a sidelight on the literary development 
of Dickens ; and on these three counts it deserves reading, and perhaps 


occasional acting, at the present day. 


AUSTRALIAN NIGHT IN LONDON 


}EDNESDAY, November 17th, was indeed “ An Australian 

Night ” at the Memorial Hall, London. Mr. H. J. Rayment, 
President of the Sydney Branch, was in the Chair, Mr. 
W. A. Callaway, President of the Melbourne Branch, was 
in the audience, Miss Maud Grantham was the entertainer, 
and the spirit of fellowship with our Over-seas brethren 
: Ray was in the air. 
“ It was a little surprising to learn that four years 
have passed since Miss Grantham came to us with an introduction 
from the Melbourne Branch. It is our loss that we have not seen 
and heard more of her during that time. Her rendering of Silas 
Wegg’s literary attainments, and of the tragic scene between Madame 
Defarge and Miss Pross from A Tale of Two Cities was a fine piece of 
elocutionary work; the only fault being, as the Chairman remarked, 
that the excerpts were too short. Miss Grantham’s rich, resonant 
voice filled every part of the Hall with ease, and triumphed over the 
acoustic difficulties which makes successful speaking there no easy 
task. Her efforts were applauded to the echo. 

Mr. Walter Dexter, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
took occasion in a happy speech, to send a cordial nessage of goodwill _ 
to the Australian branches, which was suitably acknowledged by the 
two Presidents. W. B. W. a 


Many Merry Christmas, many happy Wew 
Dears, unbroken friendships, great accumulation 
of cheerful recollections, affection on earth and’ 
beaven at last, for all of us. 

Letter to Forster, 27 December, 1846. 


A MARSHALSEA RELIC 


NE of the original iron doors from the 
Marshalsea Prison will be on view at the 
Dickens Fair, which the Lady Mayoress of 
London (Lady Blades) will open, at the Adult 
School, Sutton, on December Ist and 2nd in 
aid of St. Mary’s Church, Sutton. 


Mrs. G. K. Chesterton will open the Fair on — 
the second day. ; 
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MR. TOOTS’S ACROSTIC TO FLORENCE 


DOMBEY 


ny OW it is certain that Mr. Toots had a filmy something in his mind, 

which led him to conclude that if he could aspire successfully, 
in the fulness of time, to the hand of Florence, he would be fortunate 
and blest. It is certain that Mr. Toots, by some remote and roundabout 
road, had got to that point, and that there he had made a stand. His 
heart was wounded ; he was touched; he was in love. He had made 
a desperate attempt, one night, and had sat up all night for the pur- 
pose, to write an acrostic on Florence, which affected him to tears 
in the conception. But he never proceeded in the execution further 
than the words ‘“‘ For when I gaze ’’—the flow of imagination in which 
he had previously written down the initial letters of the other seven 
lines, deserting him at that point. 


DOMBEY AND SON, Chapter XXII. 

For when I gaze 

on thy sweet brow, whose splendour 
Lights all my days 

with glory of the Spring, 
O, maiden fair, 

I know the true and tender 
Regret so rare 

of May’s glad blossoming ; 
Enough to know 

that thou art like the blossom, 
Nestling below 

in Youth’s simplicity : 
Carrying within 

thy holy maiden bosom 
Emblems that win 

mine utmost fealty ! 


Dared I aspire, 

before the last faint ember 
Of manhood’s fire 

has left me bleak and cold : 
Maybe, dear one, 

you might at last remember 
By Love’s great sun 

Life’s Folly ne’er grows old— 
Egregious ass 

am I to reach so high, 
Yet, sweet, alas ! 

I love you till I die ! 

J. M. Sruart-Youne. 


Nigeria, Sunday, 6th June, 1926. 
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DEAN INGE 


Srir.—If Dean Inge had said “* Can all our troubles be cured by warm 
hearts, or do we need cool heads instead ?”’ there would have been some 
justification for Mr. Robert Lynd’s strictures, quoted in ** When Found.” 
But the Dean said, ‘‘ As well,’ which is a very different thing. How- 
ever, any stick is good enough apparently to beat the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Would the author of ‘‘ Begging Letter Writers,’ be considered an 
‘incorrigible sentimentalist ?’’ A lover of his kind is not necessarily 
blind. A sentimentalist loves people in the mass. Dickens was like 
his Master ; he saw men as individuals. The rich, the poor, the miner, 
the owner, mean little or nothing. Wyndham and Tom mean much. 

Yours sincerely, 


KATHERINE KELLY. 


EATING AND DRINKING IN “ PICKWICK” 


Sir.—The following might be added to Mr. Hopkins’s list in the 
September *‘ Dickensian. 


Salmon. Pettitoes. 
Mushrooms. Toast. 
Mince Pie Stout. 

Veal Pie. Shrub.. 
Rook Pie. Dog’s Nose. 
Pork Chops. - Milk Punch. 


Yours faithfully, T. J. B. 
DICKENS AND SHORTHAND 


Sir.—The interesting review of Mr. Carlton’s book reminds me that 
there is at least another work on the subject, entitled, “‘ Charles Dickens 
and Shorthand,” by W. E. A. Axon, 8vo (Manchester), 1892, reprinted 
from the Manchester Quarterly. Dickens’s manual of shorthand, written 
out by himself, was contained in an extra-illustrated copy of Forster (in 
13 large folios), formed by F. J. Harvey, of St. James’s Street, sold for 
£350, and is now in America. 

An illustration of Dickens taking down an election speech of Lord 
John Russell in the rain, will be found in an interesting article by A. T. 
Dolling, entitled, ‘* The Story and Romance of Shorthand,” (Strand 
Magazine, October, 1912, pp. 462-468. 

Yours truly, J. ARDAGH. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL ERROR 
Sir.—Can we not, we Dickensians, persuade Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall to lead the way, in all their editions of Dickens’s works, to the 
alteration of two simple words ?—moon for earth, and earth for sun ? 
So simply done ! Why should our beloved Mentor in the Art of 
Fiction still have this schoolboyish mistake placed at his door, I 
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make reference, of course, to the opening sentence of Chapter XII. of 
Book the Fourth of Our Mutual Friend :— 

“ The winds and tides rose and fell a certain number of times, the 
earth moved round the sun a certain number of times, the ship upon 
the ocean made her voyage safely, and brought a baby-Bella home.”’ 
This is to make Bella Wilfer-Rokesmith-Harmon’s infant, nine weary 

years instead of nine brief months in gestation ; and it really is unfair 
that the Inimitable’s temporary wavering of thought should remain 
permanent. All we need is :— 

“The moon moved round the earth a certain number of times.”’ 
We must not forget that Dickens had, on the 9th June, 1865 only 

a few weeks prior to the writing of this chapter, suffered a share in the 
destructive accident on the South-Eastern Railway. Dickens never 
wholly recovered from that nerve-tearing shock ; and there are many 
evidences of his shaken condition in the later pages of Our Mutual 
Friend. But not every reader of this splendid book knows the 
attendant circumstances ; and it would be a justifiable act on the part 
the publishers to make the correction indicated by me. 
Yours faithfully, J. M. Struart-Youna. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT “ OLIVER TWIST ”’ 


Srr.—I was much interested in Mr. A. T. Fore’s article on this subject 
in your July issue. 

I quite agree with what he writes about the two issues comprising 
the first Edition, but as regards what is called the second edition, I 
doubt if the matter is as simple as it would appear to be from Mr. Fore’s 
article. 

I would call attention to the view of the matter taken by Mr. Ernest 
Maggs (stated by Mr. Eckel in a footnote), and to which Mr. Fore does 
not refer in his article, namely, that the first edition of Oliver Twist con- 
sisted of three issues, all dated 1838, viz.,(1) with the “‘ Boz”’ title-page 
and ‘“ Fireside ”’ plate ; (2) with the same title-page and the substituted 
plate ; and (3) with the substituted plate, but with the shortened title 
** Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens, author of ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ ” 
and that the real second edition was that of 1839, having the words 
**Second Edition ” on the title page. 

These two divergent views are, I think, accounted for by the fact, 
not noted by any previous writer, that there were two issues of Olwer 
Twist with the substituted plate and the shortened title-page, both 
dated 1838, one of which had ‘‘ Second Edition ”’ on the title-page, and 
one of which had not. The former issue is fairly frequently met with, 
but of the latter issue I have only seen one copy, and that was the copy 
which I acquired a month or two ago. 

Mr. Fore makes no reference to an issue of 1839, or to an issue of 1840, 
although these are referred to by Mr. Eckel and Mr. John F. Dexter, 
both of whom state that there were two issues in 1839, one of which had 
“Second Edition”? on the title-page. Whether they are correct in 
this latter particular I cannot say, but there was certainly an issue of 
1839 with ‘‘ Second Edition ” on the title-page, and an issue of 1840, 
for I possess copies of both, and there is a re-bound copy of the former 
issue in the British Museum. The issue of 1839 has the shortened title- 
page, and the issue of 1840 has the “ Boz” title-page. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. O. HutcHrinson. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—tThe first meeting of the winter session was held 
on October 20th. The President, Mr. Arthur E. Bixby, gave a very 
arresting lecture on, ‘‘ The Cheerful Faith of Charles Dickens” to a 
keen and attentive audience. The lecture left the listeners impressed 
with a firm raison d’etre for such a world-wide Fellowship to continue 
spreading its influence among the masses with that ‘‘ Cheerful Faith ”’ 
which Dickens himself infuses into his works. On October llth, an 
excellent concert was arranged by Miss Hilda Nodder, and a Whist 
Party was held on the 27th, both in aid of the ** Tiny Tim Cot” Fund, 
which is growing slowly but steadily. 


BRISBANE.—tThis branch has well sustained the high standard of 
its meetings during the year, but the two held in September were 
specially attractive. At the first, Mr. Stuart Stephenson, M.A., lectured — 
on ‘The Professionals of Dickens.’’ The long array of schoolmasters, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and other professional characters were 
entertainingly reviewed, and fresh insights into their characters, and 
the purposes served by them were clearly shown by this gifted student 
and speaker. The second was *‘ An Evening with Dombey and Son,” 
arranged by Mrs. P. J. Symes and Hon. C. Jameson. Mr. Jameson 
summarised incidents leading up to the recitals which were given by 
Mrs. Symes. During the evening Mrs. Kineaird (who as Miss Christine 
Hunt was Hon. Sec. to the branch for two years before her marriage, 
and has again assumed the secretarial position) was presented by 
Lady Philp with a pair of crystal vases as a wedding gift from the 
branch. 


EASTBOURNE.—The winter session opened on October 5th with 
a social evening. Between 50 and 60 members were present. A 
programme of games and musical items was arranged by Miss Mosley. 
Mr. C. H. Green’s lecture, ‘‘ Charles Dickens, his Life and Legacy to 
Humanity ” was given on November 2nd. The attendance was good, 
and at the close of the evening, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 


Hon. Secretary for reading the lecture, and to Mr. C. T. Dunn for 
working the lantern. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The session opened on 
24th September with a social evening. The Presidential Address was 
given by Mr. H. Mills, and an excellent concert followed. On October 
llth a debate between Mr. 8. J. Rust and Mr. J. H. MeNulty took place. 
The subject was ‘‘Is Pickwick a Humbug?” Mr. Rust took the 
affirmative and argued his case with much wit and eloquence. Mr. 
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McNulty replied vigorously. Mr. T. W. Hill was the judge. The large 
audience was kept in one continuous roar of laughter, and Mr. Pick- 
wick was declared, by a large majority, to be no humbug. The debate 
was preceeded by excellent Dickens Impersonalities by Mr. T. G. 
Edwards. The third event of the session was a lecture at the W esleyan 
Hall, Downs Road, on November 5th, when Mr. H. C. Carrington spoke 
on ** People of Yesterday: the Victorians.” The lecturer showed in 
what ways the Victorian Era differed from to-day. He contradicted 
some prevailing errors and misconceptions concerning the age of Vic- 
toria, and briefly sketched the lives of some eminent Victorians. 


HULL.—After a very successful series of fortnighly summer rambles, 
capably directed by Mrs. A. M. Cahill, the winter session opened with 
a whist drive and dance. The President, Mr. 8S. McVeigh, after wel- 
coming the members and friends, presented to the Ex-President, Mr. 
PF. W. Page, a framed cheque signed by Charles Dickens, in recognition 
of his long association with the branch. A fortnight later, Miss Gertrude 
Watson, L.R.A.M., arranged a programme of music and elocution, when 
an appreciative audience listened to pianoforte selections from the great 
composers by Miss Watson and Mr. A. Newton, and recitals by Miss 
Eleanor Watson. On November 5th,. Rev. J. G. Patton submitted 
“How Old was Mr. Pickwick ?”’ The lecturer read several out- 
standing events in Mr. Pickwick’s life, deducing from each, his ap- 
parent age at that particular time. It was pointed out that the book 
covers a period of about two years, yet Mr. Pickwick’s age from time 
to time, might be anything from 48 to 70. Mr. Patton created a jolly 
Pickwickian spirit amongst the members, and was heartily thanked. 


LEYTON.—At the opening meeting on September 29th in the Town 
Hall, Mr. C. H. Green delighted a large audience with his lantern 
ecture ‘“‘ The London Dickens Saw and Deseribed.”” Councillor Percy 
S. Waller, J.P. (President of the Branch) occupied the chair and moved 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Green. Several new members were en- 
olled,. and the 1926-27 session started and should prove a very 
successful one. The October meeting was Members’ Evening. Mr. 
A. T. Wintersgill led off with reading “‘ Tramps” from “The Uncom- 
nercial Traveller ” ; this was followed by a short, but very interesting 
yaper by Mrs. Hall, entitled ** Lucy Manette,” which gave rise to some 
liscussion on the subject of the book, and resulted in a decision that 
m the next Members’ Evening more time be given to the consideration 
f A Tale of Two Cities. Recitations and readings followed, and a very 
njoyable evening was spent. A visit to the Foundling Hospital and 
"he Dickens House was made on Saturday, November 13th. 


LIVERPOOL.—Since our last report, this branch has adopted the 
‘inclusive ”’ subscription, and is hoping that increased enthusiasm as 
vell as a larger membership will result from the wider knowledge 
md interest which members will have relating to matters Dickensian. 
‘he actual number of meetings has been reduced, but that their quality 
as not, will be obvious from the fact that they include visits from 
Ir.8. J. Rust, of Headquarters, and from Mr. W. F. Nicholson, Elective 
Tice-President of the Manchester Branch. The latter has already 
iven us an extremely interesting evening on “‘ The Actors of Dickens.” 
Jur opening meeting and social, in spite of the absence of our President 
hrough sudden indisposition, was much enjoyed by a goodly number of 
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members and friends. The Dramatic Section, having arranged some 
seven visits to other Societies on Merseyside, is looking forward to a 
useful as well as an entertaining session. 


LONDON.—The opening meeting of the session was held in new 
and delightful surroundings, as, through the influence of the new 
President, Sir Ernest Wild, the use of the historic and ancient Girdlers 
Hall in Basinghall Street had been granted for that purpose. After 
the members and their friends had been received by Sir Ernest and 
Lady Wild, the business proceedings were opened (in the unavoidable 
absence of the retiring President, Mr. W. Pett Ridge) by Mr. Percy T. 
Carden, Chairman of the Executive Committee, who, in a graceful 
speech, extended a hearty welcome to the new President, and grateful 
thanks for all that he was doing for the Fellowship. Sir Ernest made 
an eloquent reply, in which he specially emphasised the need for more 
publicity, so as to inerease the membership and enhance the influence 
of the Fellowship. He then gave a Presidentail address, which is 
printed in full on another page. Mr. H. J. Rayment, President of the 
Sydney Branch, was specially welcomed by the President, and spoke 
briefly in reply. A vote of thanks was also passed to the Girdlers 
Company for their kindness in granting the use of the Hall, and was 
responded to by Mr Bishop, the Master of the Company An excellent 
concert was generously provided by students of the Guilhall School of 
Music, under the auspices of our well-known Vice-President, Mr. Saxe 
Wyndham, to whom a cordial vote of thanks was accorded. In re- 
sponse, Mr. Wyndham said that all the credit was due to that talented 


lady, Miss Jennie Hyman, who had arranged, rehearsed and organised _ 


the entire programme. The meeting terminated happily with cheers 
for the President and Lady Wild. (See also page 56.) 


MANCHESTER.—The new session commenced on October Ist, 
when members and friends were received by the President, Mr. G. M. 
Farmer and Mrs. Farmer. In his address, Mr. Farmer stressed the 
philanthropic side of the Fellowship’s work, urging his fellow members 
to give their fullest support to the efforts of the branch in this direction. 
Sympathetic interpretations of characters were given on October 22nd 
by Mrs. Warrender, Mrs, Farmer and Miss Armstrong. Their recitals 
were delivered in their usual dramatic style. Mr. W. F. Nicholson 
again delighted us with a selection of characters, presented with his 
usual realistic artistry. The concluding recital, through the courtesy 
of the Manchester Association of Elocutionists, was given by Miss 
Norah Kelly and Mr. Clement Wood. Few are so well qualified to 
lecture on the subject ‘‘ The Actors of Charles Dickens,’ as Mr. W. F. 
Nicholson who was the lecturer on November 5th. He showed that 
Dickens took an exceptional interest in the stage, and not only wrote 
about it, but was an actor and dramatist as well. Among Mr. Nichol- 
son’s very apt quotations were included the amusing description of 
private theatricals in Sketches by Boz, and the very comprehensive 
account of the Vincent Crummles theatrical company from Nicholas 


~ 


Nickleby. Interesting contributions to the discussion which followed - 


were made by Mrs. ‘Temple, Miss Mills and Messrs. Browne, Brabner, 
Hassall and Sutton. 


MELBOURNE.—At the meeting on 6th May, Mr. J. M. McRae, 
M.A., gave a lecturette on the Australian poet, C. J. Dennis, who 
“teaches, exhilarates and amuses, and, like Dickens, rouses interest in 
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the humbler classes of society.” A dramatic item from David Copper- 
field followed. Mr. Symes of the Brisbane Branch delighted us with 
some execllent recitations. A letter from Miss Maud Grantham was 
read, telling of her having recited before Queen Mary. The acting- 
President, Mr. J. H. Crowther, was warmly congratulated on the 
completion of fifty years with the well known firm of Messrs. Blake and 
Riggall, solicitors. On June 3rd, the programme was commemorative 
of the death of Dickens. Mr. J. H. Crowther’s paper, “The 9th June, 
1870,” gave a vivid idea of the grief and consternation felt throughout 
the English speaking world. A paper on ‘“‘ England before and after 
Dickens ” was read by Miss E. A. Fraser. At this meeting we had to 
mourn the loss of Mr. Arthur Coppin, whose death, after a few days’ 
ilmess, had taken place on 29th May. He was in active memership of 
the Melbourne Branch for about seventeen years, was a member of 
committee and a Vice-President. His excellent dramatic talent had 
been of great service, and his help was always to be relied on in any 
emergency. All present stood in silence for a few moments as a mark 
of respect to his memory. Each of us felt his loss to be that of a 
valued friend. At the July meeting, the audience was much interested 
and amused by a paper on *“‘Some American Humourists,”’ by Mr. J. H. 
Crowther. Mr. Crowther recited, with exquisite expression, Bret Harte’s 
well known “ Dickens in Camp.”’ Scenes from Pickwick and David 
Copperfield were well staged by members of the Dramatic Club. On 
August 5th, the Dickens Dramatic Club acted two scenes from Dombey 
and Son. Mr. A. H. Spencer, for the second time this year, delighted 
us with some of his book reminiscences ; his subject was “‘ The Hunting 
for, and the Reading of Books.” 


PASADENA.—The members of the Pasadena Branch look back 
with peculiar pleasure upon the monthly meetings of the 1925-26 
session, which recently closed with a delightful evening picnic. This 
branch has now reached the membership limit of 125, and though but 
recently affiliated with the parent Dickens Fellowship, has now been 
in existence seven years, and constantly increasing membership has 
necessitated engaging the lecture room of the Shakespeare Club House, 
where dinner is served to the members preceding the programme for 
the evening. There have been many interesting reports from members 
who have been travelling in the Dickens country, all expressing great 
appreciation of the courtesy extended to them at the London Head- 
quarters. For those who have the leisure to enjoy more intensive 
study of the works of Dickens, a Dickens Study Club has been formed, 
and is now in its fifth year. The Study Club has a membership of 25, 
all of whom are keenly interested in Dickensian lore and tradition. 
Among other activities, the Study Club offer prizes to students of 
English for the best essays on a Dickens novel, thus encouraging the 
reading of Dickens in the schools. The prizes take the form of high 
class modern editions of the book forming the subject of the essay. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The opening meeting was held October 27th 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. President Thomas K. Ober, Junr., 
was in the chair. He read a most interesting paper on A Tale of Two 
Cities, referring to the circumstances surrounding the writing and 
publication of the novel, and recalling its chief features with hints and 
suggestions for its consideration at future meetings. Mr. J. K. Thomp- 
son, who attended both the conference of the North American Branches 
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at Boston and the home conference at St. Albans, gave a report of the 
proceedings at each, and stressed the heartiness of his reception by 
members of the Headquarters Council. He expressed his great pleasure 
at meeting members from Manchester, Birmingham and other Branches, 
and dwelt upon the efficient and unselfish work of the London officials 
in carrying on the projects of the Fellowship. Miss Mary Katherine 
Orr won the favour of the large attendance by her recital of the meeting 
of Mr. Lorry and Miss Manette at Dover, and there were some charming 
violoncello selections by Antonio Liuzzi, with Miss Rose Liuzzi at the 
piano. 


PITTSBURGH.—This Branch begins the new season with a member- 
ship of fifty members. The first quarterly dinner was held on October 
4th and the attendance was over 70. Last June a picnic was given for 
the crippled children of Pittsburgh when 95 of the little unfortunates 
were entertained. The children came from several local philanthropic 
organizations. 


PLYMOUTH.—The branch opened its sessions on October 5th, 
when the President (Mrs. H. Pryor) welcomed her fellow Dickensians, 
and appealed for co-operation in her efforts to make the Fellowship 
successful, asking that the spirit of kindliness comardeship and cheer be 
cultivated. This is the first time in the branch’s history that a lady 
is President. Recitals and songs, etc., followed. Mr. W. G. Hitt, 
Mrs. L. Annear, Mr. A. Cann were inimitable in a sketch, ‘‘ Sairey 
Gamp.” A literary and musical evening arranged by Mrs. J. C. Pryo 
and Mrs. W. Crens was given on October 19th. A ‘ Parochial Pro-_ 
posal,” was rendered by Mrs. L. Annear and Mrs. A Cann. Miss 
Lewthwaite and Mr. J. C. Pryor read papers respectively on ‘** Dickens 
and Hypocrisy,” and * Bret Harte.’ ‘‘ To-day the influence of 
Dickens is more than welcome,” declared the Rev. Jas. Cawley in a 
paper at the Athenzeum on November 2nd, a paper covering some aspects 
of the great novelist’s life. ‘‘ After Shakespeare,” said Mr. Cawley, 
“came Dickens, to whom creation was normal; he invented a world 


of his own, and filled it with men and women.” The musical programme | 
was arranged by Mr. G. Gerry. 


ST. PANCRAS.—The winter session opened October 18th, when 
Mr. A. W. Wickens was elected President for the coming year, and 
Mrs. Panzetta, Vice-President. An animated discussion followed on 
the proposal to raise the subscription to include The Dickensian, but 
the proposal was carried with only two dissentients. The Business 
meeting was followed by a burlesque ‘‘ Penny Reading,” arranged by © 
Mr. Wickens. On November 8th, Mr. F. V. Hallam, ‘the Secretary of 
Islington Antiquarian Society, gave interesting and instructive papers 
on Oliver Goldsmith and William Hone. The rambles have continued 
to be well attended. Sion House was visited in September by the kind 
permission of the Duke of Northumberland. Grays Inn district was ex- 
plored in October, and concluded with a visit to 48 Doughty Street ; 
Soho Square, with its Dickens associations was the venue in November. 


TORONTO.—On Saturday, June 26th, in the presence of 500 
people, The Charles Dickens Dining Hall was formally presented to 
the Bolton Camp of the Neighborhood Workers’ Association by The 
Dickens Fellowship, Toronto Branch. The presentation was made by 
President, J. W. McFadden, and the gift accepted on behalf of the As- 
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sociation by Rev. M. C. MacLean. After the presentation. Mr. Harry 
‘Tasker, Treasurer, unveiled a tablet placed on the inner wall of the Hall. 
This tablet bears a relief of Charles Dickens, with the name of the donors. 
This building was erected at a cost of approximately $3,000, and is of 
bungalow construction, consisting of two apartments, one to accommo- 
date 200 boys, and the other members of the staff. The first regular 
meeting of the season was held in Jarvis Street Collegiate Institute, 
with over 800 present. The opening address was given by the President. 
Mr. L. R. Hopper, delegate to the Inter-Branch Conference, reported on 
the proceedings there. The dramatic portion of the programme was 
under the direction of Mr. A. J. Rostance, and consisted of scenes from 
Bleak House. The Bardell v. Piewick Trial has been chosen for the 
Annual Play, and will be given on the evenings of November 30th, and 
December Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. The proceeds are to be devoted to- 
wards a cot in the Orthopedic Hospital, and the building of two cottages 
at the Bolton Fresh Air Camp. The usual monthly reception was held 
on the afternoon of October 19th, and was largely attended. 


VANCOUVER.—The fifth annual picnic was held on Saturday, 
August 7th, at the beautiful Stanley Park. <A beneficent city provided 
picnic tables and benches ; the authorities at the Pavilion favoured the 
party with tea and crockery ; members brought their baskets, and the 
ladies organised such arrangements as their domestic instincts sug- 
gested. Nature gave the charming scenery and desirable weather, and 
the Dickensian spirit did the rest. The ‘“‘ sports,” arranged by Mr. G. 
Turrell, were very entertaining. An added privilege this year was that 
Judge Howay, one of the most learned Dickensians in British Columbia, 
presented the prizes, and that amongst the participants in the events 
were His Honour, and Alderman Dean, Vice-President. Mr. J. F. 
Bursill, President, was on the grounds, and also made a speech. Cheers 
for His Honour, the President and the ladies were the concluding 
items. Our Annual Meeting took place on Wednesday, September 
29th. There was a large attendance. The President, Mr. F. 8. Bursill 
was again elected. There were some changes in the Executive. 
Much to every one’s regret, the Secretary, Mr. Victor Ackroyd, who 
has held office since the branch was founded, felt obliged to resign 
for business reasons, though he will still be with us as a member. His 
place was taken by Mrs. G. W. Edwards. Most interesting reports 
have been received from our Delegates at the Conference at St. Albans. 
and the Inter-Branch Conference at Boston. A fine programme 
opened the season, and many new members joined up. 


WINNIPEG.—This Branch opened its seventeenth season with a 
reception in the University Science Building on Thursday, October 14th. 
The programme began with selections by an orchestra provided by 
Mr. R. Topley Norman, Musical Director, after which the President- 
Elect, Professor D. C. Harvey, M.A. (Oxon) delivered a brief and 
stirring address. Songs were sung by Miss Ruth Walker, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lulu L. Buchanan. Mr. H. Gerald Wade, Life President 
and Mr. Thos. Boon, Vice-President, spoke briefly, making special 
reference to the programme for the season, and The Dickensian re- 
spectively. The remainder of the evening was devoted to social 
intercourse and musical selections by the orchestra. 


WOODVILLE.—The winter session opened on October Ist with a 
Business Meeting. On October 15th there was a most enjoyable 
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social evening, in the course of which Mr. A. B. Dove gave a résumé } 
of A Tale of Two Cities, and Miss G. E. Chandler a monologue from the } 
same book. A Dickensian competition and other games were entered | 
into with great zest, and several new members joined. On October * 
29th a paper was read by Miss H. Tunnicliff, giving the historical setting | 
of A Tale of Two Cities, and a lively discussion followed. On November ° 
24th the members provided a very successful entertainment for the » 
benefit of their ‘‘ Tiny Tim’s Treats ” Fund. 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 
BOOKS. 


Vincent Crummles, His Theatre and his Times, by F. J. Harvey 
Darton (illustrated). £2 2s. Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co., Ltd. 

Some Great English Novels. Studies in the art of Fiction, by Orlo 
Williams. 8s. 6d. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Pickwick’s Pilgrimages, by Walter Dexter (illustrated). 18s, 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 

The Dethronement of Shakespeare, by J. H. McNulty. 3s. 6d. Stockwell. 

The Lamplighter, by Dickens (the Play and the Short Story). Pre- 
face by William Lyon Phelps. 4s. 6d. Appleton. 

G. K. Chesterton, by Partick Braybrooke. 7s. 6d. net. C. W. 
Daniel and Co., 

The Holly Tree and other Christmas Stories. Illustrated by E. H. 
Shepard. 8S. W. Partridge and Co. 6s. net. 

Dickens’s First Schoolmaster, by Arthur Humphreys. Illustrated. 
2s. 2d. post free from 78 Hamilton Road, Manchester, 8.E. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“ Dickens and St. Albans,” by W. Miller. Herts Advertiser, June 26th. 

“The Dickens Fellowship Conference.” Herts. Advertiser, July 3rd ;_ 
Welwyn Garden City, July 3rd; Hertfordshire Pilot, July 2nd. 

‘““Le Londres de Dickens.” Revue de Paris, May 15th. 

“The Unicorn, Bowes ; The Story of a Wayside Inn,” by T. P. 
Cooper. Yorkshire Herald, 31st August. 

“Barnard Castle and Master Humphrey’s Clock,” by T. P. Cooper. 
Teesdale Mercury, 1st September. 

“Dickens as Britain’s Ambassador,” by Bransby Williams. John 
O’ Londons Weekly, 4th September. 

“ Wellerisms in my Court,’ by Judge Parry. T. P.’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly, 4th September. 

‘““Famous People I have Known,” by Francesco Berger. Great 
Thoughts, September. 

“The Humanism of Dickens.” The Inquirer, 11th September. 

“Old Friends in Fiction; Mrs. Jellyby,” by Robert Lynd. John 
O’ London’s Weekly, 16th October. 

“The Drood Case. John O’ London's Weekly, 16th October. 

“How I heard Dickens Read,” by C. J. Hamilton. Chambers’s 
Journal, October. 

“ Dickens’s Origin: was it Welsh?” by J. W. T. Ley. TZ. P.’s and 


Cassell’s Weekly. 25th September. Letters, 11th September: 9th, 
16th October. 
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“The Dickens House ; London’s Latest Literary Shrine,” by Walter 
Dexter. L.C.O. Staff Gazette, October. 

“Review of A Tale of Two Cities,” by Arnold Bennett. Daily 
Express, 27th September, 1926. 

“ Fellowship, and the King of Goodfellows.” World Travel, Octo- 
ber and December. 

“Straws in the Wind. The case for Turnpikes,” by G. K. Chester- 
ton. G. K.’s Weekly, 30th October. 

“Nicholas Nickleby,’ by William Kerr. Gloucester Journal, 
23rd October. 

“The Art of Dickens,” an essay in critical heresy, by J. B. Wailis. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 28th October. 

“ Dickens’s Best Novel,’ by William Power. Scots Observer, 
30th October. 


DIARY OF 
DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP 
MEETINGS 


Dec. 14—Dickens Christmas Party. 

21—Dramatic Representation of A Christmas Carol by the 
boys of Oldfield Council School. 

30, 31, and Jan. 1—Annual Teas to poor Children. 

Jan. 11—Lecture, ‘‘ Christmas Books.” Mr. F. Richards, M.A. 

18—Reading Circle. Leader, Miss F. Tylee. 

Feb. 1—Lecture, ‘‘ Dickens’s Coaches and Coachmen,’ by Mr. 
T. Sturge Cotterell. 

7—Dickens Birthday Commemmoration Dinner. 

22—Reading Circle. Leader, Rev. C. 8. Cockbill. 


39 


39 


3EDFORD— 
Dee. 7—‘‘ Dickens’s Women,” by Miss Young, 
»  21—Christmas Party for Tiny Tims. 
hale —New Year’s Party. 
a aE History in A Tale of Two Cities,” by Rev. C. F. Farrow. 
Feb. —Lantern lecture: ‘‘ Dickens Characters,’ by Mr. W. N. 
Herman. 
15—Sketches by the Dramatic Club. 
Mar. _1—A Tale of Two Cities, by Rev. P. G. Langdon. 


Che Dickens House, 


48, DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Tio Membets of The Dickens Fellowship an 
Dickens Lovers generally 


PLEASE HELP 


THE EQUIPMENT AND 
ENDOWMENT FUND 


by purchasing a quantity of 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 
SOUVENIR BOOKLET 


giving the History of Dickens’s residence in the 
first house of his married life: fully illustrated, 
Price ONE SHILLING 


and selling (or presenting) them to your friends. 


Every copy sold represents a donation of a Shilling to 
the above Fund. 


Help to sell a quarter of a million copies. 


How many will YOU dispose of ? 


Address : 
HON. SECRETARY, THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP, 
THE DICKENS HOUSE, 48, DOUGHTY STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. Or your Branch Secretary. 
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BIRMINGHAM— 
Dec. 15—Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. F. W. Ernest Jones. 
Jan. 19—Lecture by Miss Mary Bryan, ‘‘ The Women Characters in 
A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Feb. 5—Dickens Birthday Party. 
,, 12—Children’s Tea Party, arranged by Mrs. Vincent Daviss. 
»  23—Recital: The Cricket on the Hearth, by Miss Maud Grant- 
ham. 


BLACKPOOL— 
Dee. 9—Discussion: ‘‘ Did Edwin Drood Die ?”’ 
a 16—Whist Drive and Supper. 
Jan. 6—‘‘Musie of Dickens’s time, with illustrations,” by ir: 
F. H. Wood. 
»  2/—Recital: “ Dr. Marigold,” by Mr. J. H. Stretton. 
Feb. 10—Dinner and Costume Dance. 
24—**‘ My Favourite Character in Dickens,” by the Members. 
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BRIGHTON AND Hove— 
Dec. 10—Recital by Rev. Luke Hicks, M.A. 
Jan. 14—Visit from Eastbourne Branch. ‘“‘The Humour of 
Dickens,” by Mr. F. J. Hansor. 
Feb. 11—Birthday Celebration. 


EASTBOURNE— 
Dec. 7—Dramatic Entertainment, arranged by Miss Mosley. 
Jan. 4—Dickensian Recital. Particulars to be announced. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Celebration ; A Social Evening. 


EpDINBURGH— 
Dec. 9—Lecture: ‘‘G. K. Chesterton,” by Rev. A. E. Whitham. 

Sir Joseph Dobbie in the chair. 

16—Christmas Dinner at Ferguson and Forrester’s, Princes 
Street, 7 p.m. 

Jan. 13—‘‘The Jocularities of Jerry Cruncher,’”’ by Mr. H. W. 
Brierley. 

27—‘‘ Dickens’s Visits to America,’ by Mr. W. E. Bonney 
(American Consul). 

Feb. 7/8—Birthday Celebrations at Lauriston Hall. 

10—‘‘ The Loyalty of Mr. Lorry,” by Miss Ellen G. Dunn. 

24‘ The Verse of Dickens,’ by Mr. R. C. H. Morison. 


HatTFIELD— 
Dec. 14—Social. 
Jan. 11—Annual Dinner. 
Feb. 8—Trial-scene from A Tale of Two Cities. 


HuLtir— 
Dec. 10—Sketches from A Christmas Carol by Members. 


, 17—Ten Minutes’ Papers by Members. 
Jan. 7—Study Night.. Portland Room. 
14—_New Year Revels. 
»  28—‘‘ The Poetry of Kipling,” by Mr. D. W. Methven. 
Feb. 4—Study Night. 
11—Birthday Celebration. Sketches. 
25—‘* Odds and Ends,” by Mr. H. Kellington, Mr. Ern Shaw, 
Miss E.. Haller, etc. 


29 


9? 
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Lryron— 
Dec. 29—Annual Social. 
Jan. 26—Visit from the Hackney Branch. 
Feb. 23—Lecture by Mr. Walter Dexter, ‘‘The Pickwick Pilgrimages.” |f 
LiIvERPOOL— 
Dec. 8—Dramatic Sketches. 
Jan. 7—Lantern Lecture: *“‘ A Ramble with Dickens in London,” 
by Mr. 8. J. Rust. 
Feb. 5—Dickens Birthday Party. 
,,  23—Brief papers and discussion on A Tale of Two Cities, 
arranged by Miss N. 8. Parnell, B.A. 
Lonpon— 
Dee. 8—Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. Frank 8S. Johnson. 
ad 17—Christmas Party at Caxton Hall, 
Jan. 12—Debate: ‘*‘ That all Dickens’s Best Men were Bachelors.”” 
Miss Peggy Webling and Mr. 8. J. Rust. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Dinner at the Criterion Restaurant. 
a 9—Recital by Rev. T. Faulkner Jefferis. 
MANCHESTER 
Dee. 3—Short Papers by Members. 
Jan. 7—Dickens recital by Mr. Charles Darnay. 
»,  21—‘ Dingley Dell” Party. 
Feb. 9/12—Birthday Celebration. Dramatic Performances in aid 
of Children’s Hospital. 
Mar. 4—Members Papers on A Tale of Two Cities: Discussion. 
NorrincHam— 
Dec. 7—Reading: A Tale of Two Cities. 
Jan. 4—Reading: A Tale of Two Cities. 
ae 14—Recital: ** Dr. Marigold,’ by Mr. J. Cooper Sands. 
Feb. 1—Reading: A Tale of Two Cities. 
»  10—Dickens Birthday Party 
Mar. 1—Discussion on A Tale of Two Cities. Openers, Messrs. 
Edlin and Rest. : 


Sr. PancRas— 
Dec. 13—Papers and Sketches by Members. 
Jan. 17—Lantern Lecture: ‘‘The London that Dickens saw and 
Described,’ by Mr. C. H. Green. 
Feb. 14—Debate with Balham Branch, ‘‘ Can the present generation 
appreciate Dickens ?”’ 
SrockPrporT— 
Dec. 1—Arranged by Mr. William Owen. 
Jan. 5—To be arranged. 
Feb. 9—Birthday Celebrations. 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec. 22—Christmas Party. 
Jan. 26—Annual Meeting. 


— 


Feb. 7—Birthday Dinner. : 

WINNIPEG— t 

Dec. 9—‘ “am ” programme, arranged by Professor Craw- 
ord. 


» 16—Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. H. Gerald Wade. 
Jan. 13—*‘* The Pathos of Dickens,” by Rev. Father Morton. 
Feb. 10—Papers on Martin Chuzzlewit. 


Though Mr. Micawber’s 
optimism was a sanguine, 
cheerful thing, we cannot 
adopt his policy of ‘‘ wait- 
ing for something to turn 
up, 
sentating the needs of the 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
HELP SOCIETY and THE 
LORD ROBERTS MEMO- 
RIAL WORKSHOPS. 


” 


without first repre- 


Since its inception, over 
twenty years ago, the Society 
has relieved over 800,000 
deserving and necessitous 
ex-Service men, and in the 
Lord Roberts Memorial 
Workshops, 3000 men disabled in war, have been 
trained and rendered self-supporting. 

Here’s a Cause that would have had Dickens interest 
and loyal support ! 

The Funds of the Institution are in urgent need of 
assistance. We receive no share in the sums raised by 
other organisations, but depend entirely upon the result 
of own efforts. We appeal, therefore, to the Members 
of the Fellowship for their help, and hope that contri- 
butions and donations will ‘‘turn up’’ in order that the 
Society may maintain its work on behalf of the broken 


and maimed ex-Service men. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘‘Lloyds Bank Ltd.,’’ and 
addressed to the Chairman, 


THE COUNTESS ROBERTS, D.B.E., 
122p, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickensian ’’ when replying to advertisers.) 
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FANCY AND THEATRICAL 


COSTUME: 


—SALE OR HIRE.— 


SEND FOR LIST. CARNIVAL NOVELTIES. PAPER HATS. 
JOSEPHINE SMITH, Theatrical and Fancy Costumier, 
56 JANE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
Telephone : Douglas 433. Telegraphic Address : ‘* Josephine, Glasgow.”’ 
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NOW READY The 1926 Volume of 


THE DICKENSIAN 


Price 7/- net. Postage 7d. extra. 


Oooo oo) 


OOOO ooo ooo oo Oooo ooo 


Title-page, Index, Frontispiece, and Case 
for Binding, 2s. 6d. (Post Free, 2s. 9d.) 


The Dickens Fellowship, 48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 
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Ghe 
History of “The Dickensian” 


Souvenir of Ciuenty-one Years 
Strictly Limited Edition : 
24 Signed copies, #5 5s. Od. each, 
For the benefit of The Dickens Bouse—Apply The Editor. 
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NOW ON SALE 


OBTAINABLE FROM ONLY THE DICKENS HOUSE 
SET OF SIX POST CARDS of the interior of The Dickens 
House. Produced by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd. 


Price 1/2 Post Free 


Apply Hon. Secretary, 48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 
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KCNS 
A very fine new edition of 


ih ICK- PAPERS 


has just been published at 25/-, and the Proprietors of the 
Westminster Gazette have secured this edition. 


Mr. resecc,. 
For the benefit of our readers we have arranged with the 
Westminster Gazette that copies of this book may be 


obtained on payment of 9s. 10d. 


together with coupon cut from this page (postage and packing 
1/- extra if desired to be sent by post U.K. ; abroad extra). 
The book measures 84 ins. by 114 ins. The cover ts of ved cloth, 
with gilt lettering and has a silhouette of Pickwick embossed on 
it, in black, white and gold. It contains 534 pages and 20 
illustrations in colour, mounted on Japanese vellum, by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I., an artist with a genius for character and atmo- 
sphere. Call and see the book at the Westminster Gazette Book 
yosseeecennncennannnsssscogcngcenannseees “| Department, 169/170 Pleet Sti, Lon- 
Elokmicn Book Coupen ? don, E.C.4, or send by post to the 


Worth 15/2 ? same address. 
a i “= (Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 


? DICKENSIAN. w.G. : & ©) . | 
: Money back if not satisfied. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Manuscripts and Letters of DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT, 
BURNS, SHELLEY, KEATS, LAMB, WILKIE COLLINS, 
READE, SWINBURNE, STEVENSON, GEORGE MEREDITH. 
GISSING, and other esteemed Authors. 

Also First Editions of Works by the above Authors, and Books 
illustrated by GEORGE and ROBERT CRUIKSHANK, “ PHIZ” 
(H. K. Browne), T. ROWLANDSON, J. LEECH, R. DOYLE, 
KATE GREENAWAY, etc. 

The Best Prices Given. 


Purchasers can always find the best all-round choice in London at 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1 


Lists of Wants sent Post Free. 
Cable and Telegraph Address : ‘‘PHIZ, LONDON.” 
Established 1884, Telephone 5847 Central] 


MAMMA AMARA MAMI 


DICKENSIAN TOPOGRAPHY 


By WALTER DEXTER 
Editor of The Dickensian 


LONDON cm. 6/-net 
c 8vo, 
Frontispiece 6 Wi 
99 
15 /- 
“ Illustrate d 99 


London: CECIL PALMER, 49 Chandos Street, W.C.2 


TORR APOCRINE 
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C.W. FAULKNER & Co., LTD. 


Illustration of Dickens Block Calendar 


Daily Tear-off Block Calendars with 
quotations carefully selected for 
every day in the year. 


Also published in the same 
sevtes— ) 
\ No. 1857. George Inn, South- 

\ wark, by J. Pike. 

\ No. 1858. Hand coloured illus- 

\ tration of Barnaby Rudge. 

\\Y No. 1859. David Copperfield 
and Mr. Micawber. 

No. 1861 Joe Willet and Dolly 
Varden. 


No. 1862. The Old Curiosity 


HG 


: = To be obtained of all leading 
No. 1860 Price Is. 6d. Stationers and Stores, 


Cou vVe ePLIANER: & COL LTD: 


Hrt Publishers and Printers, and Publishers 
of “Great Thoughts,” Calendars and Cards, 


Zoo Ol EN SANE eONDON, E.Coli 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7620. ESTABLISHED 1816, 


JONES & EVANS’ 229KsH0? 


CHARLES DICKENS, BATTLE OF LIFE 
Do. do. HAUNTED MAN 


Charmingly Illustrated in colour and black and white 
by *C.eE..BROCK. 2s. 3d. each 


77. QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C4 


ORIGINAL 
DICKENS COSTUMES 


We specialize in original and correct 
costumes for Dickens Characters, and 


supply them on hire if required. 


Write for particulars. 


L. BENJAMIN & CO., 


99 Mipp.Lesex Street, BisHopscate, E.1 
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Lister 
Iband=eCarved Bellows 


Reproduced subjects from Dickens Works 


THE GOLDEN CROSS 


Produced in Walnut, 
Oak and Mahogany, 
with leathers of 
various Colours. 


THE ANGEL INN THE GUILDHALL 


These Bellows are of artistic design combined with genuine 
utility and durability. 


They make delightful hearth furnishings at all times, and are 
extremely useful during the winter season. 


For presentation as gifts they are ideal, especially to Dickens 
lovers. 


There are various designs shown in our catalogue. May we 
send you a copy! 


R. Av LISTER & COS lie 
DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Esr. 1867 
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LL Dickensians will be interested 
in the man—Thomas Holeroft— 


who so resembled Dickens in 
his character and many vicissitudes, 
and whose autobiography is considered 
to have influenced the life and writings / 
of Dickens. ‘The Memoirs of Thomas | 
Holeroft’ (2s. 6d. en has recently 
been added to the series of WORLD'S 
CLASSICS, issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, a full list of which will | 
be forwarded free on application to 


Amen House, E.C.4. 


DICKENSIANA | 


VOLUMES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


KITTON (F. G.). Charles Dickens and His 'lustrators, with 22 portraits 
and facsimiles of 70 drawings, now reproduced for the first time, 248 
pages of descriptive letterpress and index, printed on hand made paper, 
2nd Edition, 4to cloth, gilt top, 25s. [Only 250 copies printed. ] 

— — The Minor Writings of Charles Dickens, a Bibliography and 
Sketch, large paper, limited, 7s. 6d. 

7ORSTER (JOHN). The Life of Charles Dickens, Memorial edition, with 
500 portraits, facsimiles and other illustrations, bound in Half Morocco, 
gilt top, extra (first issue), Royal 8vo, £3 3s Od. 1911 

IICKENS (C.), PICKWICK PAPERS. The Victoria edition, containing all 

the illustrations used in the original, carefully reproduced in facsimile by a 

beautiful method of photogravure, also other illustrations, announcements, 

prefaces, to the original edition, 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, 21s. 1887 

Extra illustrations. Coveney (Christopher). Twenty scenes from the 

works of Charles Dickens, elaborate engraved title (incorporating many 

figures of Dickens characters), and 20 fine etchings illustrative of the 

Pickwick Papers, Chuzzlewit, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 

and A Tale of Two Cities, original impressions, 4to, Half Morocco 

(scarce), £4 10s. Od. Sydney, 1883 


5 BROADHINTON ROAD, 


A. J. SLATTER, CLAPHAM, S.W.4 


(Kindly mention ‘* The Dickensian” when replying to advertisers.) 


ALL DICKENS LOVERS SHOULD JOIN 


The Dickens Fellowship. 


FOUNDED OCT. 6th, 1902. 
Lite Presidents: 
Sir HENRY F. DICKENS K.C. 
Mrs. KATE PERUGINI. 
resident, 1926-27. 
SIR ERNEST WILD, K.C. 
Past Presidents : 
Percy FitzGRRALD, M.A., F.S.A. B. W. Martz. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
Sir LuK& FILDES, R.A. Sir FREDERICK MACMILLAN. 
J. CUMING WALTERS, M.A. Sir WaLTeR LAWRENCE, BT., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.0., C.B, 


W. Perr RIDGE. 


Vice-Presidents : 
The Rt. Hon. the EarRL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
The Viscount Burnham, ¢.H., LL.D. 


Lady Dickens. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Rt: Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Mrs. R. C. Shuckburgh. John C, Eckel (Philadelphia) Bt. 
(Miss Olive Dickens) Jobn Galsworthy. Sir Arthur Pinero, 
Mrs. A. Waley. Sir J. Martin Harvey. Edwin Pugh. 
(Miss Elaine Dickens) Robert Hichens, M. H. Spielmann. 
Miss Mury Angela Dickens. W. W. Jacobs. A.E.S. Smythe (Toronto). 
Miss Ellen Terry. Jerome K. Jerome. J. C. Squire. 
Mrs. A. K. Newcomer (N. Y.) Coulson Kernahan. Sir George Sutton, Bt. 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Bt. J. W. 'T. Ley. Horace Annesley Vachell. 
Francesco Berger. W. J. Locke. The Rt. Rev. Russel 
Sir James Bruton. E. V. Lucas. Wakefield. 
A. 8. Comyns Carr, K.C, William Miles. H. G. Wells. | 
W. L. Courtney, LL.D. Arthur Morrison. Bransby Williams. ; 


Ridgwell Cullum. H. Saxe Wyndham. 


Gxeentive Conumittee : 
Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Mrs. Philpott, Miss W. Matz, Messrs. F. H. Burden, 
P. I’. Carden (Chairman), W. Dexter, A. W. Edwards, W. J. Fisher, W. H. Halls, 
F. 5. Johnson, H. M. Leveson, W. H. Lowry, W. Miller, W. J. Roffey, S. J. Rust, 
F, J. Staff, W. B. Warren, Major-General H. S. Neville White, c.B., M.V.0. 


Tue Counctt.—The Council comprises nine members of the Executive 
| Committee and the Hon. Secretary of each branch in addition. 


Won. Secretary: Won. Greasurer: : 
A. W. Epwarps. - Percy T. CARDEN. ; 
Won. Editor of “The Dickensian’; WALTER DEXTER. ; 
Tue Dickens FELLOWSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL. | 


In London, the Headquarters arranges an attractive programme of 
Lectures, Recitals, Exhibitions and Dinners during the winter months, 
and Pilgrimages to places connected with Dickens during the summer. 

The subscription for Fellows attached to Headquarters is half-a- 
guinea per annum, including The Dickensian post free; for second 
and subsequent members of the same family living in the same ho 
the Annual Subscription is seven shillings and sixpence, but does nol 
include a copy of the magazine. Life Subscription: Five guineas. 

Branches fix their own subscriptions. A List of Branches is print 
on page 3 of the cover. . | 


Forms for prospective members can be obtained from the Ho 
Secretary. ‘ 


Weadquarters : 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 


48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.CG.1 / 
Telephone. Museum 9363 
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LONDON AND DISTRICT 


ALHAM.—W. Kent, 15 Rhodesia Road, 
Stockwell, S.W.9 
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_ EALING, St. John’s School.—C, M. Matruews, 
' St. John's School. 
CKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.— 


= _ Miss M. Carcuroie, 22 St, John’s Mansions, 
Bie. 


Clapton Square, E.5. 
‘LEYTON AND DISTRICT.—E. W. Brown, 
% % 18 Adelaide Road, E.10, 

est, 


'PANCRAS.—Miss L, E, Parker, 1 
Mornington Crescent, N.W.1. 


_ THE DICKENSIAN TABARD PLAYERS.— 
Ross BARRINGTON, 298 Waterloo Road, S.E.1 


Rye 1S ENSLAND 
BATH. —W. W. Brin, New Bond Strect, 
_BoproRD. w—Miss R, A. Younc, 41 Grafton 


“BIRMINGHAM.—Miss Anniz Bennetr and 
‘Miss Bessiz Dyer, 25 Kingsley Road, King’s 


Norton, 
BLACKPOOL —As>, Joun ‘Porrer, 22 Birley 
; reet. 
“BRIG GHTON.—Mrs. L. Wirxy, Hazeldene, 
Silverdale Road, Hove. : 
‘CHELTENHAM, —A. Gi Dye, Ivor Dene, 
- Kensington Avenue. — } 
_CINDERFORD. —M. L. Bancara, M.B., 
_ BASTB TBOURNE.—C. W. Mayo, la Terminus 
‘Mansions, 
GLOUCESTER .—E. ae PEARSON, 128 
he Wotton Hill. 


“HATFIELD AND POTTER'S BAR.—W. 
- Day, The Haven, St, Alban’s Road. f 
De rvaieoc T. Asupriwer, 14 Sidmouth St. 
LIVERPOOL.—W. N. LARee, 3 The Mount, 
‘Liscard, Cheshire, 
fe NCHESTER.—Miss_H. E. Parties, The 
- Hamlet, May Road, Swinton, Manchester. 
ReWrORs, Mon.—R. J. ‘SCANNELL, The 
“Crest, Caerleon, Mon. ” 


PL i.—Lieut. 

a's) cee Park Road, ENE 

f me a 
enue, No 8 

DDITCH.—Miss. FE, Green, 15 Peakman 


suai Te Trovr, 221 ‘Highelifie | 
$s mee BURY. Mrs. Kuncsman, I “Belle 


f the 


es: Dixoy, 8 Ford Street ih 
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“LIST OF BRANCHES WITH HON. SECRETARIES 


HEADQUARTERS : 48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Hon. Secretary: A. W. EDWARDS, 
Telephone—Museum 9363. 


ENGLAND—continued. 


| WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—Miss H. G. 
‘ CuanDLER, ‘' Daleais,'’ Woodville, near 
Burton- on-Trent. , 


SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH.—Mrs. Pearson CALtum, 9 Belle- 
vue Crescent, 


: . -WALES,: 
BARRY.—D, Cuarres Jonzs; Holton Road, 


AUSTRALIA, 
| BRISBANE.—Miss A. T. Woopwarp, Brisbane 
. Women’s Club, Albert Street, 
MELBOURNE.—W. G. SovuTHWELL, 6 Tice 
Street, Northcote. 
SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—Miss K. M. O’Brirn, 
B.A., Petersham and _ Apsley Grammar 
School, Stanmore. 


AFRICA. 


GOLD COASTS. R. S. Nicworas, M.A., 
SS Pa. Grammar School, Cape Coast, Gold 
‘0as 


CANADA. 


| MONTREAL ,.—J. Bruce Jorpan, 56 Columbia © 


- Avenue, Westmount. 
NANAIMO (8.C.) -—Mrs, T. Spencer, 325 
Newcastle Avenue. — ; 
' VANGOUVER (B.C.).—Mrs. G: W. EDWARDS, 
~ 1442 Haro Street. 
| TORONTO.—Miss Cora Lzz Hunr, 
Ossington Avenue. 
WINNIPEG .—C. W. Your tt, 461 Balmoral St. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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| BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Miss Ciara Hxss, Heller- 


town, Northampton Co. 
| BOSTO Ww Mass.—Mrs. ~ Lincorn Bowes 


a ice: 15 East 


| CHICAGO, Tit.—Mrs. 0. M, Barr, 34 Quick 
Avenue, River Forest. 


Ss. “Hurcuses,” 13 
Conner, 102 Gladys | 


: ER een SMETHAM, 78 Godding- 3 


Fel et lege . Hawnrns, 63 
a » ee +» 
: {OUTHEND- Ne. ISTRICT.—Franx 
Russert, 12 Cl iff cad, begivan Sen Essex, | 
TOCKPORT a A aa 60 eg 
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EAST BAY, Cal.—Miss Vera Witson, 6229 
~. Chabot Road, Oakland, Cal, 
pee A Wash.—Mrs. W. S. Pace, 3830 


GELES, , Cal. —Mrs. J. ve Lacguona, 
Det Kingsley Drive 
‘S. D. Krewer, 325 


NAZARETH, Pa.—M: drs. 
West Center Street. 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y¥.—Miss Mary Wray, 
Gre pee aree New York City. 
—Mrs. ©. B, Porter, 
bra alas eee on Town, Maine, 
PASADENA, Cal.—Mrs. E. qT, Prexcy, 186 
Oakland Avenue. 
ELPHIA, Pa.—J. K. ‘Tuomrsow. 233 
f Sa eate Avenue, ~~ 
A Shae GH, Pa.— A. R. Jorpan, 928 Ivy 
Paha 
SEATTLE, Wash .—Mrs, H. §. Hovcson, 3111 
East Marion Street. ~ 
Cal.—Mrs. 


MADRE Natuan W 
__Tass, 274 Montecito, : 


site eae of Membership can 


MR. PICKWICK?’S 
PILGRIMAGES 


BY 


WALTER DEXTER 


Editor of The Dickensian. Just Published. 
Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


It was in the spring of r$27 that the immortal 
Pickwickians set out upon their travels; and 
“ Pickwick’s”’ original publishers are cele-— 
brating- the centenaty by the publication ofa 
volume, richly illustrated: of “Mr, Pickwick’s 
Pilgrimage.’’ The author is Mr, Walter 
Dexter, editor of The Dickensian, and himselt 
a great impersonator, upon the amateur stage, 
ofa wide range of Dickens Characters. Mr. 
Dexter has drawn freely upon the original — 
Pickwickian text, adding a large body of 
commentary ; and the illustrations inchide 
the pictures by ‘* Phiz,"’ which deal- with 
actual localities, and: also a fine collection ” 
of photographs of histori¢ mnns and houses 
visited by the honourable and dcathiless 
company of Mr, Pickwick's own familiars. 
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